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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We have much pleasure in informing 
the readers of the 


LADY’S OWN PAPER, 
that a powerfully written and deeply 
interesting 


NOVEL OF SOCIETY, 


written by a Favourite Author, and 
entitled 


LOVE, HONOUR, AND OBEY, 


will be commenced 
NEXT WEEK; 
when willalso appearthe first extracts 
from 


A LADY’S DIARY, 
KEPT IN 
LONDON DURING THE SEASON, 


and presenting a Faithful Record of 

the Amusements, Occupations, and 

Opinions of the Wives and Daughters 
of the Metropolis. 


FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
ALRA, 


Ts our number for May 
6th, we briefly indi- | 
cated the leading features of 
this year’s Academy Exhi- : 
bition, promising to return 
again to the subject, and not \ 
only report upon the princi- 

pal pictures in detail, but 
publish portraits of their \ 
authors. In redemption of \ 
that promise we this week 

add to our portraits that of 

Mr. Leighton, a veteran 
well- known, through his 
many noble paintings, to all 
frequenters of the Academy, 

and indeed to lovers of art 
generally, and, moreover, 

one who this season contests, 

or at least divides, the 
honours with Millais, of 
having contributed the finest 
picture of the year. As is 

by this time doubtless known 
throughout the drawing- 
rooms of London, the two 
finest achievements in the 
highest range of art by 
English academicians in the 
present display are the 

* Alcestis” of Mr, Leighton, 

and the “Moses” of Mr. L— 
Millais, both being in the 
great gallery. These are the pictures that, whatever 
else may be missed, all visitors should sec—they are 
the pictures that will be, talked about for many 
months to come, and in the progress of the years will 
become historical. Tt is not for us here to attempt to 
decide as to which is the finer of the two: both are 
masterpieces, and as comparisons are, on “the time- 
honoured authority of the poet, said to be odious, and 
as, moreover, Mr. Millais’s portrait has already appeared 
In our columns, we prefer the pleasanter task of at 
Once presenting that of the other gentleman to our 


Teaders, with a slight sketch of his distinguished 
career, 
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FREDERICK LEIGHTON, A.R.A. 
(From a Photograph.) 


Even if his triumphs of the past had been of a far 
less genuine kind, Mr. Leighton would this year, by 
the picture referred to, “Hercules Wrestling with 
Death for the Body of Alcestis,” have taken at one 
bound a foremost position amongst English artists— 


indeed, it is questionable whether the last quarter of a’ 


century has seen many works of the same elevated 
treatment. The affecting story of Alcestis, who gave 
herself up to death in place of her husband, Admetus, 
is given by Euripides, but is probably more familiar to 
our readers from Milton’s reference to it in his most 
impressive of sonnets on his deceased wife, or from 
the poem of Mr. Morrisin “The Earthly Paradise.” 
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Any way, the story is one 
that only a master could 
effectively illustrate, and 
wonderfully does Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s canvas tell the tale. 
Hercules, it will be remem- 
bered, travelling as a knight- 
errant, one of the tasks set 
him by Eurystheus, comes 
to the house of Admetus 
at the moment when its 
lord is overwhelmed with 
sorrow for the death of 
Alcestis. Rather than turn 
away a guest, Admetus con- 
ceals the cause of the mourn- 

\ ing, of which Hercules 
detects the signs, and re- 

ceives the wanderer with 
hospitable entertainment, 

\ which Hercules somewhat 

| abuses. ‘The servants, dis- 

| gusted with his noisy jolli- 
fication, in their upbraidings 

| reveal to him the real state 

| of the case, and Hercules, 
smitten with remorse, de- 
| termines to rescue Alcestis 
from the grasp of Death. 
For this purpose he avows 
| his intention of watching by 
the bier, and when Death 
/ comes to claim his prey, of 
compelling him by the strong 

/ hand to yield her up. Mr. 
/ Leighton shows us Hercules 
in the act of overcoming the 
grisly King of Terrors—per- 
sonified not in his Gothic 
guise of a skeleton, but as a 
gaunt giant, earthy of hue 
and stony of frame. In 
peaceful sleep, contrasting 
with the fierce combat of 
Hercules and Thanatos, lies 
the white-robed -corse of 
Alcestis, her marble brow 
bound with the funeral 
wreath. Atthe head of the 
bier, and in the foreground, 
near the funeral feast, cower 
the mourners and servants 
in terror at the fearful 
battle, and between the bier 
and the sea which forms the 
background, old Pheres, the 
father of Admetus, shelters 
in his arms a terrified maiden—perhaps one of the 
daughters of the dead. The girl’s face and figure in the 
foreground are very lovely, and the wrestle of Hercules 
and Death is painted with great vigour. The hero 
grasps his tremendous adversary by both wrists, and 
bears him backward with irresistible siren Bo Tae 
stony face of Thanatos is convulsed, and the sig at re 
eyeballs seem bursting from their sockets un er the 
strain. The figure of Hercules 1s nobly Dee toned, 
and firmly and finely drawn, and the energy 0 the com- 
batants enhances the expression of repose on the white- 
robed dead. There is another fine moment for the 


painter in Euripides, when Hercules brings back the 
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veiled Alcestis, and after offering her to her husband 
as a substitute for her he has lost, in answer to the re- 
iterated refusals of Admetus, lifts the veil, and dis- 
covers to him his self-sacrificing Alcestis, alive, but 
with her lips still sealed by the mystery of the grave. 

Besides this great work, the completion of which had 
been delayed for a considerable time by its author’s ill- 
health, Mr. Leighton has contributed other noteworthy 
paintings to this year’s exhibition. 

Of personal -history a very few words will suffice: 
Mr. Leighton, who was born at Scarborough, Dee. 3, 
1830, early evinced a passion for painting, and his first 
systematic instructions in drawing were received at 
Rome, when he was about twelve years of age. In 
1843, he entered as a student the Royal Academy of 
Berlin, after which he prosecuted his studies in gen- 
eral education at Frankfort. During the winter of 
1845-6, spent in Florence, his father decided that he 
should adopt painting as a profession—a decision that 
was materially influenced, it is said, by the favourable 
opinion expressed by Hiram Power, the sculptor, of his 
son’s drawings. He subsequently studied at Brussels 
—where he painted his first finished picture—at Paris, 
and for three winter seasons in Rome, and there it was 
that he executed his large picture of “‘ Cimabue,” repre- 
senting the triumphant procession, through the streets 
of Florence, of that painter’s picture of the ‘* Madonna.” 
This fine work of art, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1855, coming from a native artist, unknown in Eng- 
land, made a great impression on the London public, 
and was at once purchased by the Queen. Since then 
he has continued regularly to exhibit, his fame grow- 
ing steadily and surely, until this year he has surprised, 
as we have seen, even his best friends and greatest 
admirers, 
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Part I.—CHAPTER II. 


; yy UNDAY passed: the Charltons were not 
i) at church, and my conscience pricked 


me for not haying offered them my 


; pow. 
Sava ely On Tuesday evening I had arranged 
aN Cis Vs, to call on them again, in company with 
LAS Wr{ timma and Louise, my sober stepson, 
SZ Henry Stone, and my mirth-lovin 
ty eadenn Will Maury. tied [seait Mise 
Sy, Fanny in the morning, and told her to 
Y expect company after tea. She and 


ee 
myself had become somewhat sociable, but of Miss Laura 
I had never had a glimpse, except from across the street. 

When we entered tae drawing-room she was seated at 
the piano looking over some songs, and never moved 
while my companions were presented to her sister, who, 
then, after a very general introduction, turned away to 
talk to Henry Stone. 

Laura seemed about nineteen and was certainly a 
beautiful girl—tall and graceful, with golden hair, grey 
eyes, and an exquisitely fair skin. Her features and 
form seemed moulded after the most regular pattern. 
Her dress was as perfect as her person—in the extreme 
of the fashion, but very elegant and becoming. 

Fannie was much more negligently dressed than her 
sister; yet she, too, was not unattractive, despite her 
want of beauty. She talked vivaciously, sang charm- 
ingly, and made herself generally entertaining. 

Laura, on the other hand, was stately, and somewhat 
ceremonious. She had the singularly sweet voice which 
appeared to belong to the family, and which formed their 
fascination. She had also the same air of indifference on 
occasions when a more gracious manner would haye been 
befitting. 

Mrs. Charlton did not make her appearance, and in 
answer to an inquiry whether she were well, Miss Laura 
only vouchsafed a careless ‘‘ Oh, yes.” 

An item of information which came out in regard to 
the family was that there were two other children, twin 
boys, about twelve years old. 

We left early, and I invited the Misses Raiman into my 
house to partake of a cold collation, 

‘‘T declare, mother,’ said Henry Stone, as we sat 
round the dining-table, ‘‘ your friends are odd people. 
I never so much as heard what that pretty girl’s name 
was. Miss Fannie is clever, aud I am anticipating fine 
times this winter. We have agreed to wake up old 

» 

‘* Not a difficuit task if you learn to frolic,” said Will 
Maury ; ‘‘ that fact will be sufficient for a sensation.” 

, Henry did not answer directly, but continued in a light 
one— : 

‘‘She was telling me how many dashes sho had the 
week before leaving her old home.” 

‘‘ Dashes!” exclaimed all the little party: “pray 
whut are they?” 

‘‘ Don’t you know?” 

‘No, indeed!” 

«Guess! *” 

Can’t— give it up.” 

‘¢ Horsebick rides.” 

Ali laughed but myself. I didn’t like either the slang 
or the tone of the remarks, and soon turned the conver- 
sation to another topic. What had Miss Charlton said to 
lead Henry Stone to speak lightly of a lady ? 

* * * * * 

Time passed: the Charltons had got comfortably 
settled at last, had rented a pew just in front of mine, 
and had received and returned the visits of many of our 


most respectable families, Mr. Charlton, howeyer, did 


not arrive. I asked Fannie one morning, when she 
came to return somo books, when she expected her father. 

With a most indifferent look she replied, 

“Don’t know—when he is ready, I suppose, but it takes 
him a long time to get ready.” 

Christmas came, and on the following evening I had a 
party, given expressly for the Misses Charlton. I made 
every exertion to have it stylish, and they certainly con- 
tributed to that object by not coming till after eleven 
o'clock. 

I was not very well pleased at this, and Henry, I saw, 
was still more put out. Butthen he had had two or three 
disappointments that day, the first being the non-arrival 
of his brother from college, on whose gaiety he had 
counted for much of the amusement during the evening. 

When the first dance wasto begin Henry took out Fannie. 
He had been very attentive to her during the autumn, 
and this seemed a strong additional indication of a settled 
preference. I hinted as much to him after the dance. 

‘‘No, mother,” he replied: ‘‘ you are wrong this time. 
I hesitated myself, but gave her the precedence as the 
eldest.” 

‘‘T am satisfied,” I said, and went into the supper- 
room to see how the table looked. While there I heard 
some one walking in the conservatory. It was a cold 
night, and this conservatory was on the north side of the 
house. I opened the glass door as the footsteps approached 
it, and beheld Laura Charlton and Will Maury. 

“(ome in, Will,” IL said, ‘‘ I thought you had too much 
consideration to ask a young lady to walk in such a cold 
place.” 

He laughed, but she did not, and said, 

‘‘T am not afraid—I never take cold.” 

I went back to the drawing-room, where Emma Raiman 
told me they were trying to get up a dance of which no 
one knew the music but Laura Charlton. 

‘* Where is she ?”’ I asked. 

‘No one knows.” 

‘“Come here, Emma,” I whispered: ‘‘go into the 
dining-room by yourself, and make Laura come in from 
the conservatory ; she has been absent too long.” 


She went, and returned with Laura, who very amicably 
played as long as sho was asked to. Her execution was 
very brilliant. Will took aseat by me, and I scolded him 
for his thoughtlessness. 

‘* Now, Cousin Katherine,” he said, ‘‘don’t blame me, 
when the lady was as willing as myself.” 

‘* Will, what is it to be—a flirtation or an engage- 
ment?” 

‘* Heaven bless me if I know; she acknowledged that 
her heart was her own, but of her little hand I could as- 
certain nothing. I know one thing, she gets a bouquet 
every morning from Henry. She dosen’t know who 
sends it, nor does the bearer.”’ 

‘* Who takes it?” 

“Don’t know! Henry thinks himself very sly, but I 
know this for a certainty. However, I am going to ride 
with her to-morrow, if the weather will permit.” (Tho 
Charlton girls, in deference to me, had left off talking of 
‘* dashes.’’) 

‘“‘T should think there were girls enough in the town,” 
I said, ‘‘to make rivalry unnecessary.” 

‘* Well, you know Henry can’t be in earnest; Irene 
Williams is still alive.” 

‘‘ Remember, she is Henry’s ward, not his betrothed,” 
I answered, somewhat sternly. ‘‘I have often asked you 
not to speak of her in this manner.” 

‘*T never do, except to you, believe me, and I have not 
heard Henry mention her name for a long time. I wish 
Decatur would come.” 

**So do we all. I can’t think what has detained him.” 

‘One thing more, Cousin Katherine. Is Emma 
Raiman going to marry Mr, Pennington?” 

**T do not feel sure,” I replied; and soon after supper 


was announced. Henry took in Laura—Will went 
alone. 

After they had all got to dancing again, Mrs. Charlton 
came in. Of course, I pressed her to take some refresh- 
ments. As she was eating, she remarked— 

‘‘ How comfortably you are situated! Your house has 
every convenience.” 

‘“Yes,” I replied; ‘‘ I am constantly having something 
done to add to the comfort of it, but 1t is well built, and 
worth all the improvements.” 

‘* Ah! your property is so well managed; you can get 
money as you want it; you don’t know what it is to 
be put to constant trouble, not because you have not got 
it, but because you have no one to take care of it.” 

‘* Very true; I am spared many annoyances.” 

‘** Was your huspand a good manager ?” 

‘* Yes; it was the same during his lifetime. He used 
to say, ‘Always have your worldly affairs in order, so 
that when you come to die no earthly troubles may dis- 
tract your thoughts from the great hereafter.’ He car- 
ried out his maxim, and left everything so arranged that 
I have never had the least embarrassment. I have 
realised the wish he expressed on his deathbed— 
c Hearne, you will never know money-troubles, I 
trust.’ ” 


‘* When my aunt died,” returned Mrs. Charlton, ‘‘ she 


left me her property, little thinking of the trouble and 
vexation I should have with it. If I say a word to Mr. 
Charlton about the management of it, he gets provoked, 
and tells me to find an agent who will be my servant as 
well. I do not mean to afiront him when I ask questions, 
or complain of irregularities, but he seems always to 
think I do, and so things go on from year toyear. And 
—and I have other troubles you don’t know of that fret 
me.” 

I felt sorry for her, but could not think her blameless. 
There was plainly a want of congeniality between herself 
and her husband. Of his whereabouts neither she nor 
the girls ever gaye the slightest hint, and, though they 
spoke of him frequently, it was always in a tone of supreme 
indifference. 

The party broke up, and all went home apparently in 
high spirits. As to myself, I felt depressed. Never had 
I seen so much flirting carried on, and I lamented the 
change which these new people, with their ultra-fashions, 
had brought into our little circle. 

‘‘They are extremists,” said Will, with one of his 
comical looks. 

(To be continued.) 


Gharley's sladen Aunt, 


Part IT. 


HE snow was falling silver-white and soft, 
y like a whole wilderness of pearl-plumed 
birds, among the grey old oaks and funercal 
cedars which surrounded the mansion at 
Larchbank, when the carriage drew up in 
front of the massively-hewn stone steps, 
and the wide-open portals displayed a huge fire, blazing 
like a cheery face of welcome, at the extreme end of a 
walnscoted hall. 
pon my word,” reasoned Charlie with himself, ‘‘my 
enelope likes to haye things comfortable about 


Aunt 
her.” 

“If you please, sir,” said the housekeeper, a fossil- 
looking personage in a snuff-coloured bombazine, and a 
false front to match, ‘‘ you’re to go to Miss Pixley’s room 
direct; supper’s a-waitin’.” 

Miss Penelope Pixley’s room was a cozy apartment, 
full of sandal-wood scents and odd Chinese screens, with 
hangings of scarlet damask, and a moss-like Turkey 
carpet, fringed all round with gold, spread on the middle 
of the oaken floor. Lacquered vases, filled with rose 
leaves, stood in the corners; and before the fire which 
blazed at either end of a substantially-spread supper- 
table sat two little old women, be-wigged, be-capped, and 
be-black silked, like the fairy godmothers of ancient 
nursery lore. 

‘* Tow do you do, Nephew Knapp?” said tho littlest 
and brownest of the twain. ‘‘There—you needn’t kiss 
me. Iam not one that believes in kissing young men.” 

And Charley, with the first warmth of ‘his intended 
salute somewhat damped by his unceremonious recep- 
tion, could only press the tiny hand that lay like a 
withered leaf in his, and mutter some stereotyped phrase 
of greeting. 

‘*This 1s my companion, Miss Becky Kelton,” added 
Aunt Penelope, and the second fairy godmother bowed as 
stiffly asif she were hung on wires. 

7 ‘« Now, sit down, and havea cup of tea and some broiled 
am. 

Charley sat down accordingly, fecling as if ho had 
somehow come within an odd atmosphere of enchantment, 
as he sat opposite these two ancient ladies, with the dis- 
torted figures in black and gold on the Chineso screens 
seeming to wink and nod at him in the fire-shine, and a 
hoarse parrot soliloquising in the darkest corner of the 
room, as if he were the ‘familiar spirit” of the quaint 
scene, 

But Aunt Penelope Pixley proved to be a very chatty, 
social oldlady. She asked hima thousand and one ques- 
tions, while Miss Becky dozed over her knitting work, 
and occasionally varied matters by dropping her spectacles 
into her tea. And Charley found himself by degrees 
growing quite confidential with his elderly relative. 

‘‘So you haven’t any regular profession? ” said Aunt 
Penelope.—‘‘ Becky, you'll be in the fire in another half 
minute.” 

‘‘No, Aunt Penelope.” 

‘“‘Nor any assured means of your own ?—Becky, take 
care of the candles, unless you want to singe your eye- 
brows off; you've done it twice already this season ! ” 

‘‘No, ma’am,” responded our hero; “none of any 
consequence,” 
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Aunt Penelope gave a tremendous sniff. 

‘“¢ May I ask, then, what you are living on?” 

Charley Knapp hesitated; he could not very well say, 
‘*On my expectations from a rich aunt,” so he came the 
next nearest to veracity, and answered: : 

‘«* Well, Aunt Penelope, to tell you the truth, ’'m going 
to marry a rich heiress.” 

The parrot gaye a sepulchral groan here, and Miss 
Becky Kelton rescued her spectacle-case Just in time to 
to save it from an untimely fate. 

‘‘T hear every word you say, Penelope,” croaked she, 
irritably. ‘I’m not asleep, and it isn’t good manners to 
groan out like that.” 


Miss Penelope Pixley rubbed her nose and smiled. 


‘“< Tt wasn’t me—it was the parrot,” she explained.—‘* An 
heiress, eh ? And who may she be, Nephew Charley ?” 

‘‘Her name is well, [ haven’t quite decided yet,” 
answered Mr. Knapp, valiantly. ‘‘ The fact is, Aunt 
Penelope, there are two of ’em over head and ears in love 
with me. I can have my pick and choice.” 

“Eh?” said Aunt Penelope. ‘I should say you 
soe a lucky fellow. And which of them do you like 

est! 

_“ Oh, either of them would be well enough,” Mr. 
Knapp replied, sagely stroking his nut-brown moustache. 
‘“‘The fact is, I shouldn’t care two pins for either if she 
wasn’t rich. A fellow must look at things in a practical 
light, you know, Aunt Penelope.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know,” said the old lady, tapping the lid 
of her silver snuff-box, on which Miss Becky gave a 
convulsive start, and called out, ‘*‘ Come in /” 

‘* There’s no one at the door, Becky,” said Miss Pixley, 
soothingly. ‘* You have been asleep.” 

‘“‘I haven't, either,” said Miss Becky, bristling up; 
‘“‘T never sleep in the evenings; I am astonished at you, 
Penelope.” 

‘And who are these _heiresses ? ” 
Penelope, ‘‘ you haven’t told me that.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Charley, ‘this is strictly confidential, 
you know—” 

** Oh, of course,” said the old lady. 

‘Their names are Barbara Murray and Helen Smith.” 

‘* Pretty ?” interjected Miss Pixley. 

-“‘Well—so—so,” answered ourhero, rather indifferently. 

‘7 don’t suppose it would make much difference with 
you if they were Gorgons,” observed Aunt Penelope, a 
little spitefully. ‘ : 

‘“Not much, aunt,” confessed Charley, with winning 
ingenuousness. ‘ You see, if a fellow can only contrive 
to marry rich Im really afraid, ma’am, that that 
other old lady is going to fall into the coal-scuttle.” 

Miss Penelope straightened poor drowsy old Becky 
Kelton with a jerk, and dismissed the subject; and 
Charley Knapp went to his own room, serenely contented 
with his evening’s work. Ah, blind mortals that we all 
are! 

The rext three or four days passed rather tediously 
away. Mr. Knapp rode out across the snowy country- 
side, yawned over the newspapers, smoked cigars 
stealthily up the chimney, and thought how very dull 
rustic life was. In the evenings he talked with his Aunt 
Ponelope—apparently she was like the ghoul in the 
‘Arabian Nights,” inasmuch as she never ‘‘ showed” 
until after dark—and told her all his affairs, past, pre- 
sent, and future; for there was a something in her which 
fairly drew the confidences out of his innermost heart, 
as the magnet mountain is said to draw the nails out of 
a ship’s timbers ! 

“She won’t like me any the less for being frank with 
her,” thought our hero, once or twice, when an odd sense 


of. ee indiscretion would flash momentarily across his 
mind, 


pursued Miss 


(Zo be concluded.) 


THE BABY. 


By Asuton Currier. 


4 pees baby sits in her cradle, 
Watching the world go round, 
Enwrapt in a mystical silence 
Amid all the tumult of sound. 
She must be akin to the flowers. 
For no one has heard 
A whispered word 
From this silent baby of ours. 


Wondering, she looks at the children, 
As they merrily laughing pass, 
And smiles o’er her face go rippling 
Like sunshine over the grass, 
And into the heart of the flowers : 
But never a word 
Has yet been heard 
From this silent darling of ours. 


Has she a wonderful wisdom, 
Of unspoken knowledge a store, 
Hid away from all curious eyes, 
Like the mysterious lore 
Of the birds, and the bees, and the flowers ? 
Is this why no word 
Has ever been heard 
From this silent baby of ours. 


Often she seems to listen 
To something we never can know; 
Perhaps to the voices of angels, 
Who silently come and go; 
Making brighter her golden hours 
‘With many a word 
That will never be heard 
From this silent baby of ours. 


_ Ah, baby, from out your blu 
The angel of ailsting is ail = 
Though silvern hereafter your By eech 
Your silence is golden—beguiline ; 
All hearts to this darling of ours. > 
Who speaks not a word ” 
Of all she has heard, 


Like the birds, the bees, and the flowers, 


Sister Arnie. 


By Justice M’Oartry, 


Author of “My Enemy's Daughter,’ “The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” $c. 


ee 


Tz NNIE, dear, we are going to have a visitor 
to-day, and I think you will be glad to see 
him. It’s my old school-fellow and chum 
at Oxford, Syl Parnell.” 

‘““T’m very glad, George, I remember his name, I 
think. Is he nice ?” 

‘*Oh yes, a charming fellow. Atleast he used to be. 
He pulled stroke in our boat; a regular stunning fellow 
he was. A clever fellow too; and so quick! He used to 
coach me up in my Greek, I remember, in a wonderful 
sort of way. I haven’t seen him for a long time; I did 
not quite known what had become of him.” 

‘*Didn’t you ever write to each other ?” 

** Yes; he wrote to me once from China, and I think I 
answered his letter—in fact, I know I must have answered 
it.” 

‘* And this is the friendship of man!” exclaimed Annie, 
affecting to look tragic and appalled. 

‘* Well, you know, Annie, men don’t write to each other 
as girls do. I couldn’tsit down and write pages of paper 
to Sylvester Parnell as you do to Julia Carbery. But we 
are just as warm in our friendship, and I dare say a good 
deal more steady. Ishallbeas glad te see Syl Parnell 
to-day as if we had never been separated.” 

. ‘How did you hear from him, George? When did 
e—’’ 

‘*Turn up, you were going to say.” 

‘Well, yes, turn up, if you like. 
upirs? 

‘He wrote tome the other day from Southampton to 
say that he had come back to England and meant to settle 
in Europe. I wrote off at once, asking him to come here 
instantly and see us, and he is coming to-day; and, my 
dear Annie, I want you to do everything in the world to 
make him happy.” 

‘* Dear George, do you think I could fail—to try my 
best, at least ? ” 

‘I wonder if he is married?” George suddenly said. 
‘* His letter told me nothing about that. Do you know, 
Annie, Syl and I were the most romantic pair of fellows 
in the world, and we used to confide to each other our 
heart-secrets and distresses in quite a Byronic sort of way ; 
and it so happened that the same grand misery afflicted 
both of us alike.” 

‘* Both crossed in love, George, or both in love with the 
same girl, who would not have either of you?” 

‘*No, dear, nothing of the kind—quite the reverse, in 
fact. The misfortune was that neither of us could find 
any one to fallin love with, and we used to groan over 
our blighted and barren existence by the hour together. 
I have sat up with Syl Parnell until daybreak, exchang- 
ing revelations of our dreams and hopes and longings, 
and what not, and wondering who was to be the ‘fair, the 
not-impossible she,’ destined to make each of us happy, 
and realise our fond aspirations.” 

‘Poor fellows!” 

‘** Yes, you may well pity us—or me, at least. Look at 
me, Annie; look at this grizzled, grim old fogy! This 
was once a bright, romantic youth, sweet sister—when you 
were in your nurse’s arms, child—and he had poetry in 
him, and love, and all that kind of splendid nonsense. 
And no woman would fall in love with me, and so I aman 
old bachelor. Look on the ruin your sex has made in me 
dear, and do penance for your sisterhood !” : 

George Denton assumed an attitude of melo-dramatic 
appeal. He was a handsome, tall, fair-bearded man. 
Middle-aged persons would have called him a young man ; 
he was, in fact, just at the time of life when unmarried men 
begin to talk vauntingly of getting old, having as yet no 
fear of being really set down as old bachelors. He was 
about thirty-five. His sister was, at least, a dozen years 
younger. She was not, however, very young looking. 
She, too, was fair, she was pale, with clear delicate out.- 
lines of face, and large, deep grey eyes, and a certain 
thoughtfulness of expression, brightened occasionally by 
sudden and exquisite flashes of light sent from her genial 
soul. This brother and sister had lost both parents some 
years before, and lived together now, Annie keeping house 
for her brother. They had congenial tastes, and loved 
each other teaderly, and, indeed, thus far, were all in all 
to each other, 

‘* J wonder is he married ?” Annie said, meditatively. 

‘‘Oh yes, I should think so; he is sure to have married 
long ago. He hasa warm, loving heart, and I should 
think he couldn’t help himself. Besides, Annie, much 
reason as I haye to complain of your sex, I really don’t 
think so badly of women as to believe there couid not be 
found one at least ready to fall in love with Syl Parnell, 
and capable of appreciating him.” 

‘Thank you, dear, you are so very kind to us Women.” 

‘* Yes, he’s married; I haye no doubt of that. He has 
left me behind there. I tell you what, though, Annie, he 
sha’nt have the laugh over me for this evening, at all 
events ; Tllintroduce you as my wife! Yes, indeed I 
will. You shall be Mrs. George Denton! Let me see if 
he can show half so pretty a wife. Who shall be fairest ?” 

“; Nonsense, George, you won't do any thing of the 
sort.” 

““Won’tI? SeeifI don’t. And £ say, Annie, you 
must really keep up the joke, just for this evening. I 
can’t stand being rebuked and scorned as an old bachelor 
all at once; the thing must break itself gently.” 

The brother and sister lived in a pretty cottage at 
Twickenbam—Pope’s Twickenham. ‘Thou who shalt 
pass where Thames’ translucent wave shines a broad 
mirror,” and so forth, cast a glance along the Twicken- 
ham bank, and you wiil probably see the cottage of the 
Dentons, for its little lawn runs sheer down to the river, 
amidst roses and green leaves. And there is a boat 
moored there, in which George and Annie row of an 
evening, and sing songs, and are very happy. George 
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Denton was a stock-broker by profession, and a lover of 
music and of books by nature. He certainly had a dash 
of the old bachelor about him already; and he loved a 
quiet evening, and cared little for general society. When 
business hours were over, his sister and the Thames con- 
tented him in the summer evenings; his sister and the 
bright fire when winter came. He is not the man to 
make a great fortune, George Denton, but neither-is he 
the man to long for it or to miss 1t. Meanwhile he is 
doing moderately well, and his home lacks nothing which 
refinement needs, 

‘*And now, Syl, old fellow, lei me present my wife. 
Annie, my love, this is my old friend Sylvester Parnell:” 

Annie blushed a little because of the ridiculous bit of 
fraud in which George would have her play a part. This 
was in the evening when Mr. Parnell had arrived, and 
she entered the drawing-room and saw him for the first 
time. For a moment or two she was somewhat confused. 
Then she recovered herself, and after a few words of 
welcome she quietly studied her brother’s friend. 

At first she was disappointed. Mr. Parnell was very 
distant, and even cold, she thought. His face was dark, 
and, at least, in its’ outlines, somewhat harsh. He was 
not very young. He made her a profound bow, far too 
profound for her taste; it was like something on the 
stage. Then a whimsical idea came into her head that 
he was like Don Quixote. He certainly was quite unlike 
the brilliant, romantic, vivid youth George Denton had 
described to her, and she could not help thinking that 
Ms. Parnell—she assumed that there was such a person 
—must have rather a dull life of it. ; : 

During the short delay before the serving of dinner, 
Parnell hardly spoke to Aunie Denton; but once or 
twice, when she looked up suddenly, she found his dark 
eyes resting on her, and he withdrew his gaze quickly, 
although without apparent embarrassment. He, then, 
was evidently studying her. 

Only the three were at dinner. None of them wanted 
the presence of any stranger. Parnell talked freely now 
of his life, his projects, and prospects, speaking, how- 
ever, for the most part to George, and not to Annie. 
He had, it seems, taken orders, but found himself wholly 
unsuited for the life of a clergyman, and so had engaged 
in the business of a house in Hong-Kong, and subse- 
quently obtained a consulship there, and lived some years 
of the dullest, most-monotonous and depressing life, 
until he could endure it no longer; and having some 
money put together, he came back to Europe and deter- 
mined to enjoy at least a year of travel before he made up 
his mind what next to turn himself to. 

‘* My life has been a singularly worthless and wasted 
one, so far, George,” he suid, in winding up his story. 
‘I don’t very well know what my object is in living at 
all. 1 often think of our long midnight talks, and our 
romantic dreams of the great things we were to do, and 
the happiness we were to find, and = 

‘And the women who were to fall in love with us,” 
George broke in with a smile, which had a dash of 
melancholy in it. ? 

. **And the women who were to fall in love with us, 
George! Well, old fellow, you, at least, have realised 
your brightest dream in that way. I congratulate you! 
I rejoice for you! LIenvy you!” i 

He spoke with a depth of earnestness which had truth 
and force in it, and which touched Annie profoundly. 
‘‘George is right,” she thought; ‘‘ this man has a great 
heart.” 

‘“And you Mr. Parnell,” she said; gently, ‘‘ you have 
not married?” For she now began to sce that George 
was evidently mistaken on that point, at least. 

‘‘No, Mrs. Denton, I have not married. Nobody ever 
cared for me; and, indeed, I never cared for any body in 
that way. I wish Ihad.”’ 

During the evening there was a good deal of general 
conversation, and Parnell did really display, in his quiet, 
reluctant sort of way, a surprising amount of the most 
varied knowledge, and a remarkably fine intellect. There 
was a dash of quaint and melancholy humour about 
him, which lent a peculiar savour to his conversa- 
tion. In the Hast he had lived such a lonely life 
that he was now positively surprised to find himself so 
sociable and so full of conversation. The three went into 
the boat at sunset, and rowed up and down the river 
until the moon rose, and the foliage alung the banks 
looke i dark ; and Annie sang, and George sang, and then 
at last, Parne!l sang too. And they all became quite 
confidential and happy. - : 

Parnell had the oars at one time, and Annie and George 
were singing a duet. The rower only gave a light stroke 
every now and then, just to keep the boat in motion, and 
for the most part rested on his oars and listened to the 
music. Annie had drawn closely up to George’s side, and 
George’s arm was round her, and herhead lay back on his 
shoulder as she sang: ‘The two faces, the two forms, the 
strong man with the beautiful, tender girl lying folded in 
his arms, while their voices blended in music, and the 
dreamy, silvery softness of a summer moon lighted them, 
all this presented a picture of love made perfect in happi- 
ness, which might have charmed thedullest eye and touched 
the coldest heart. How was it with the lonely man who 
had never been loved, who had never loved, whose heart 
was full of unquenchable yearning and exhaustless 
capacity for love, and who looked on this picture a1.d be- 
lieved it to be one of married happiness? It filled him 
witha blended gladness and pain almost too exquisite to 
bear—gladness in the love and happiness of his friend— 
and pain at the bitter contrast to his own bleak and love- 
less solitude. There came into his mind the words of the 
saint who mourned over the misery of the lost souls below 
because they could never love—‘‘ And is mine too, then, 
a lost soul ?” thought Sylvester Parnell, and I don t know 
that there were not tears in his eyes; and he ears ere 
a fierce stroke of the oars, and sent the ss eae 
ming along, to the surprise and disturbance of the slugers. 

(To be Concluded.) 
————————— 
pler trying to swallow a cotton 
t was a desperate attempt to 


A WAG, on seeing an old gobbl 
string, facctiously remarked that 1 
introduce cotton into Turkey. 
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Concerning Spots any—Audies | 
By Constance F. Wootson. 


(Concluded from p. 287.) 
~~ >~>— 


S we have already remarked, spots in our 
eyes are as common as motes, but the 
invention of glasses, with their nice 
adaptation to the various phases of near- 
sightedness, has taken away the reproach. 
We have no help for a slow tongue, no 

tonic for inert minds, and very inefficient aid for dull 
ears; but the eyes have keen servants to supply their 
failing powers and saye their masters from ridicule ; and 
that there is even grace in the delicate steel-rimmed orbs, 
and aristocracy in the gold-banded glasses, no observer 
of fashion can deny. Still notwithstanding this, one 
variety of spots is obvious in the extraordinary com - 
binations of colors oftentimes seen in furniture 
and clothing, such as maroon - tinted curtains 
drooping over cherry carpets, or pink ribbons reposing 
against a Solferino dress. Who has not seen red-haired 
babies clothed in scarlet, and children with skin, hair and 
eyes all of the same pale yellow, attired from head to 
foot in nankcen? There is a certain type of wash-blonde 
that always appears in buff, and thereby produces an 
effect of green cheese; and, on the other hand, there is a 
certain class of brunettes devoted to light blue—a com- 
bination which results in mottled saffron, depressing to 
behold. Then come the color-blind, who describe a 
delicate pink robe and _ blush-roses as a ‘‘red dress 
trimmed with pink’! and if by any chance they are sent 
to match a shade of blue, they come home triumphantly 
with a deep pea- green. These are all ‘“ aggravating” 
people, and require tc be dealt with sternly ; show no 
mercy, but laugh them to scorn, and if they are young 
write out a manualjof directions, such as, ‘‘ No two shades 
of red assimilate,” and ‘‘10se-color can be worn with 
green,” and insist upon strict compliance. In this way 
much good can be done, and our optic nerves spared 
the combinations that now often endanger their health 
and well-being. 

‘The tongue is a little member, and boasteth great 
things ; behold, how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” 
The inspired writer no doubt alluded to those envious and 
malicious speakers who purposely try to set the world on 
fire, and glory in the conflagration ; many and wicked 
are these incendiaries, and every city and village is full 
of the ruins of old friendships, the ashes of despoiled love, 
and the smouldering coals of bitter hatreds produced by 
evil tongues. But, leaving these well-known disorders, 
let us turn to the little spots which here, as everywhere, 
produce such amusing and annoying mistakes. 

How many persons do we know who can never remem- 
ber names, but stop in the middle of a story to search the 
ceiling for the names of the dramuatis persone, as though 
they were to be found written there in letters of fire! 
This failing, the whole family is called into requisition to 
discover the lost title, and ‘‘ Mr. Smith” is suggested. 
‘© Oh, no, my dear—how can you be so stupid ? you know 
that Mr. Smith has gone on the continent.” ‘* Mr, 
Brown” is then proposed. ‘‘ Brown! Of course not; he 
never goes to Brighton.” The youngest davghter timidly 
suggests ‘‘ Mr. Jones.” ‘* How dull you allare! Have 
I not told you it was the gentleman we met at the sea- 
side last year—the one with grey whiskers and two 
children?” ‘*Oh! I know—Mr. Robinson,” cries the 
wife, with a vague remembrance of a stout gentleman 
and two mischieyous boys. ‘‘ Nonsense, Matilda! Mr. 
Robinson is a bachelor, and has red hair; but there is 
no use trying to tell a story to people who don’t know 
anything,” and the angry Paterfamilias retires behind 
his newspaper, strangling the unfortunate story at its 
birth with grim ferocity. Now, when Materfamilias is 
blessed with one of these stubborn tongues, she trium- 
phantly conquers the difficulty which vanquishes her 
husband, and gracefully tells you how ‘‘ Mrs. What’s-her 
Name met Somebody-or-Other in the street this morning, 
and told them that Miss Jones had eloped with Mr. 
Woat-do-ye-call-’em.”” In either case the audience is 
highly delighted with the anecdote. 

A curious defect in our mental organism is a certain 
slow apprehension of what is before us, a partial paralysis 
of our perceptive faculties, which, fortunately, only 
occurs at intervals, although it gives us while it lasts an 
appreciative taste of what idiocy must be. These 
singular spots in our minds come and go without any 
apparent reason, and are governed by no known rules of 
cause and effect, unless, indeed, they are the eyil spirits 
of bygone centuries playing upon the strings of our 
nerves and paralysing them with their bony fingers, 
Delirium and hysteria are the more Conspicuous forms of 
this trouble, but, descending to its lighter manifestations, 
we find those occasional lapses of understanding which 
are sometimes supremely absurd. ; 

Why is it that some persons will tell lies about the 

smallest trifles, apparently for no other motive than an 
inborn love of falsehood ? Why is it that in others the 
mind works so slowly that hours after an amusing story 
has been related you are startled by a sudden laugh of 
appreciation, as though the point of the joke had just 
reached them? Who has not among his acquaintances 
some who cannot reason, although in other respects they 
are highly intelligent ? 
_ Who has not noticed that many persons are entirely 
incapable of appreciating the point of an argument, and 
literally do not know when they are beaten, but, 
triumphantly bringing up some assertion which has 
nothing to do with the subject in hand, will proclaim 
their victory with exultation, and, what is more astound- 
ing than all, will really believe in it ? 

“John is a much braver boy than his cousin Will, 
husband.” : 

“Oh, no, my dear; I hardly think so. Don’t you re- 
member how he ran away from the cows?” 

‘‘ But he is always very careful not to wet his feet, be- 
cause he knows I do not like it; and J say heis a yery 
good boy.” 
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‘‘ Very likely, my dear, but he isnot so brave as Will, 
who saved his little sister from the mad dog, and who 
rides the most fiery horses with perfect fearlessness.” 

“Oh, husband, how can you say such things against 
John, when you know he can say the whole catechism, 
and is, besides, the best scholar in his class, especially in 
geography ?” 

‘«‘T know it, my dear, and I am very gladof it; I only 
a as regards bravery, he did not equal his cousin, 

Ti i ” 

‘* Now, husband, I shall have to argue with you a little, 
you are always so obstinate. Did not Johnny come in 
immediately last night whan I called him? and did not 
Will absolutely refuse to obey his mother? Does not 
Johnny always put away his playthings before going to 
bed? And do weever have to punish him as your brother 
is obliged to punish Will? Answer me that, sir.” 

. ‘‘Of course, of course, my dear, I acknowledge all 
that.” 

‘© T knew you would when I came to argue it with you, 
Mr. Smith, but Icannot imagine why you are so slow to 
see things as they are. Johnny isa far braver boy than 
Will, and Lhope I have proved it te you now?” The 
husband gives it up, and exit wife, triumphant. 

Are we then so. spotted? Yes, readers, we are. But 
for that reason we need not sit down and moan; let us be 
charitable to our neighbours’ spots, and make merry over 
our own, and it will all be the same a hundred years hence. 


EINFACH—ONE-FOLD. 


By Brertrua Sipney Scranton. 


ND so the battle is nearly done, 
And the shield will be laid away, 

For the golden bronze of the evening sun 
Slants o’cr the meadow grey. 

’Tis a long, long strife to the end, swect wife ; 
The end, just a myrtle crown, 

Two billows of green, with a cross between, 
Where we lay our burden down. 


The way has been dark at times and drear, 
With the drooping of tears between, 

When the steady close of your hand in mine 
Has been all that made it green ; 

But the sunlight broke, when your smile awoke, 
And the valleys of rest were sweet, 

When the hills were past, and the earth at last 
Grew soft to our aching feet. 


One home, one love, one haven before, 
One-fold in heart and life, 

And the old love still it will last us through 
To the journey’s end, sweet wife. 

And reaching on, when this life is done, 
It will live and thrive and grow, 

With a deathless flame and a decper name 
Than our mortal loves can know. 


The wayside guides upon life’s broad track, 
How oft have we read through tears ! 
We've traced the lesson with whitened lips, 
When we could not pray for fears ! 
Some lie so small, and some so tall, 
But all are green at last, 
We hold them children, in our hearts, 
And keep them close and fast ! 


And some have heard life’s swectest tale, 
And some its saddest song, 

We leave them all to Him whose love 
Can ne’er be blind or wrong! 

While we, turned back, look o’er the track, 
And a wave of grecting send, 

The paths lie wide, and the way beside, 
But all lead to one end! 


So, slowly, as for days, or years, 
‘We journey on the way, 

And in the west the amber light 
Proclaims a dying day. 

And what, though life die out, swect wife, 
And its signal fire burns low ? 

Yon glory bright, against the night 
Like a watch-fire secms to glow! 


Curious sotes on Hisses und Hissing. 
By A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 


i ONG before poets sang or bards joined voice to 
9 {| 


melody, when the world was young, although men 
(¥%> and manners were of the old school, we have every 
reason to suppose that kissing was as universal a custom 
as now. Our belief in the universality of kissing rests 
upon our unfaltering faith in the identity of human 
nature. There is nothing new under the sun, and human 
nature now has not materially improved or deteriorated 
from human nature five thousand years ago. Men still 
love, admire, respect, and esteem. Women yet entertain 
similar sentiments and emotions. 

The kiss in the abstract is thought to be simple in its 
nature; but, in fact, it is exceedingly complex. Ex- 
perience has taught us that kisses are not localised. The 
lips, though generally associated with the idea of kissing, 
are not the sole recipients. The forehead, cheeks, and 
hand all come in for a share of the honour. And each 
one has in the rite a peculiar value and significance of 
its own. Thero exists in this matter a certain osculoso- 
phy which is undreamed of in tho philosophy of many. 

The kiss on the hand expresses gratitude. You give a 
beggar money, and if he has the least spark of politeness 
he will seize your hand and kiss it, in graceful acknow- 
ledgement of the deed and donor. Certainly, this is tne 
most unpleasant of all kisses. It is so embarrassing. 
You struggle to release your hand, but the poor fellow 
detains it and covers it with kisses. 

There is another modification of this kiss when you 
raise your own hand to your mouth and kiss it. This 
kiss has a history above all others. Men used to salute 
the heavenly bodies by kissing the hands. A passage in 
Job illustrates this. In Greece and Rome the custom 
denoted humility and homage. In Homer, Priam is repre- 
sented as kissing the hands and embracing the knees of 
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Achilles, while he sues for the dead body of Hector. 
Examples are numerous of this kind of kiss, many of 
which have been collected by D’Israeli in his '* Curiosities 
of Literature.” 

Kisses on the cheek express regard, and are closely 
allied to kisses on the forehead, which signify blessing 
andesteem. We hardly remember particular illustrations 
of these kisses. They are much employed by aged people. 
They possess, too, the great advantage of non-committal. 
We have never heard of a breach of promise case from 
kissing the forehead or cheek. 

The kiss, par excellence, is the kiss on tho lips. Its 
superiority is easily explained. All other kisses are nec- 
essarily cold in comparison, for they are not mutual. 
One person alone as an actor is concerned in the deed. 
The other is merely passive. In the lip kiss the compact 
is a mutual one. You kiss and instantaneously aro 
kissed. Henco we.find lip kissing the most favoured. 

Subjectively kissing has always been held in high 
repute. Poets delight to portray its powers. To quote 
from English writers exclusively, we shall see that kisses 
excite in them the liveliest, most delightful, and at times 
the most extravagant sensations. The lip kiss, as before 
said, is the kiss. Jor somewhere Shakespeare says :— 

“Teach not thy dip such scorn; for it was made 
For kissing, lady, not for such contempt.” 


Or again, in the ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” where 
Pyramus exclaims to Thisbe :— 


“Oh! kiss me through the hole of this vile wall ;”’ 


And Thisbe replies to her disconsolate swain :— 
“T kiss the wall’s holes, not your dips at all.” 


Drayton, a poet of fine fancy and feeling, during tho 
reign of James I. deprecates the ‘‘half-loat,” where there 
is a prospect of the whole. As he writes :— 

“These poor half-kisses kill me quite, 
Was ever man so served 
Amidst an ocean of delight 
For pleasure to be starved.” 


Sir Philip Sydney, in his ‘‘ Astrophel and Stella,” apc- 
strophises the kiss :— 
“OQ kiss! which dost those ruddy gems impart, 
Or gems, or fruits, of new-found Paradise : 
Breathing all bliss and sweet’ning to the heart ; 
Teaching dumb lips a nobler exercise.” 


Shakespeare, in ‘‘ Measure for Measure,” Act iy., Scene 
1, writes of the kiss :— 
“ Take, oh! take those lips away, 
That so sweetly were forsworn; ..... F 
But my kisses bring again, bring again, 
Seals of love, but scaled in vain, sealed in vain.” 
In the ‘“‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act ii., Sceno 2, 
he also mentions the ‘‘sealing” properties of the kiss. 
Proteus speaks first :— 


“Why, then, we'll make exchange ; here, take you this.” 


Julia answers :— 
“* And seal the bargain with a holy kiss.” 


‘“ Rare”? Ben Johnson, noted fur his force as well as 
delicacy of touch, writes imploringly, in his famous ode to 
“© Celia ”’:— 

“‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mince ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine.” 


In another poem he is almost extreme in his admiration 
of the kiss, and would ‘‘ die kissing ” :— 


‘¢O that joy so soon should waste! 
Or so sweet a bliss 
As a kiss 
Might not for ever last. 
So sugared, so melting, so soft, so delicious....., 
O rather than I would it smother, 
Were its taste such another, 
It should be my wishing 
That I might die kissing.” 
Spencer, in his celebrated ‘‘Hymns in honour of Loye,”’ 
writes :— 
“Come, then, O come, then, mightie God of Love, 

Wut of thy silver bowres and secret blisse 

Where thou doest sit in Venus’ lap above, 
Bathing thy wings in her ambrosiall kisse, 

That swecter farre than any nectar is.” 

Drayton thus characterises the effect of the kiss :— 

“TJ felt a while a pleasing kind of smart, 
The kiss went tingling to my very heart. 
When it was gone, the seuse of it did stay 


The swectnees cling’d upon my lips all day, 
Like drops of honey loth to fall away.” 


Burns, in a favourite song, makes his heroine doscribe 
the kiss of her lover :— 
“The woodbine in the dewy weet, 
When evening shades in silence meet, 
Is nocht sae fragrant or sae sweet 
As is a kiss 0’ Willy.” 
He declares the perfect harmlessness of kissing in the 
familiar lines :— 
“Gin a body kiss a body, 
Need a body cry ?” 


Byron audaciously sings in a well-known poem :— 


“‘Kiss rhymes to diss, 
In fact as well as verse.” 


The philosophy of kissing, Shelley sums up in tho oft- 
quoted lines :— 
‘See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another... s+. 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeam kiss the sea: 
What are all these kissings worth 
If thou kiss not me ?” 


It is useless to quote further. The kiss seems to havo 
variegated literature, as it has perfumed society. To ex- 
press their emotions upon the subject, poets have often 
been led into extrayagance and pathos, to say the least. 
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Alexander Smith, in a poem on ‘‘ kisses,” is so far carried 
away by his enthusiasm as to write :— 


“¢O, kiss me into faintness, swect and dim! ”’ 


Honey is a favourite synonym for the kiss, or rather, it is 
the complenient of the kiss. ‘‘A kiss brings honey-dew 
from buried days,” writes Keats. Sidney declares kisses 
‘“‘tie together souls.” Coleridge speaks of the ‘‘ nectar- 
breathing” kisses. Ben Johnson praises the ‘‘ sugared,” 
the “melting” kiss, and Sidney re-echoes his epithets and 
sentiments. Sir Thomas Wyatt—we suspect the fellow 
had been jilted—misanthropically regards a kiss as a com- 
position of honey and poison. Gerald Massey compares a 
kiss to the ‘‘ golden sunshine.” Indeed, poets have been 
reduced to great straits by the lack of appropriate epithets 
to the kiss, and have hence been compelled to adopt the 
most far-fetched similes the imagination could picture. 
A graceful rondeau from Leigh Hunt may fittingly close 
our subjective experience of the kiss :— 
‘«‘ Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in ; 
Time, you,thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I’m weary, say I’m sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me; 
Say I’m growing old, but add, 
Jenny kissed me”’ 
Objectively from our own experience, we cannot truth- 
fully echo the poet’s praises of the kiss. We are too far 
on the road to crabbed bachelorhood for that. And 
yet we confess once we were tempted to kiss. We 
blush at the recollection. It was a sin of omission rather 
than commission. Years ago, when we were vain in our 
‘‘ teens,” we visited afancy fair. We looked, or rather in- 
tended to look, Byronic, languishing, and sternly cold. A 
bevy of roguish girls surrounded us and _ besought us to 
invest. We protested, looked unutterable things, hemmed, 
coughed, and frowned. “'was of no use. At last, in 
despair we found our heroism slowly oozing, and our fri- 
gidity fast melting before their bright glances. A sudden 
thought struck us. ‘*A kiss!” we exclaimed, ‘‘a kiss 
we'll buy.” ‘Ah!’ thought we to ourselves, ‘‘ we have 
you there.” ‘‘ Twenty Shillings is the price,” replied a 
fair-haired miss, and she laughingly added, ‘‘ cheap at 
that.’? We willingly paid the score, drew forward to ob- 
tain our kiss—our virgin kiss, and received—a sugar kiss, 
a vile compound of candy, while the whole assembly re- 
echoed with the triumphant shouts of our victimisers. 
Hence our pardonable antipathy to the kiss, both to the 
real and counterfeit article. 


a HAY g Thoughts on Oheby.” 
By our SprectaL BUTTERFLY. 


—>—. 


T is a delightful gamo !—Reader, did you ever play it ? 
Did you ever, in those days that we may call the 
border-land of youth, in poetical phrase, but that prac- 
tical people call the hobbledehoy period of man’s existence, 
and the bread and butter age of the fairer sex. Did you 
ever, in that bright, romantic phase of your life, just in 
the gloaming, when the shades of evening were falling 
over a summer world, and the sun’s last rays still hung 
along the western horizon, while a line of light in the east 
told of an early dawn, of a night in which there would be 
little darkness. Did you ever, in that hour gather on the 
broad terrace in the front of the old home, with fair crea- 
tures flitting round you, looking like fairy queens, and 
hear some one, bolder than the rest, propose ‘* Chevy”; 
hear it scconded unanimously, and then, haying given 
the start to some fleet-footed fay, followed in the pursuit, 
across the velvet lawn, down the shaded path, sceing the 
white robo every now and then flashing in the moonlight 
through the green leaves, and yanishing, like a lost 
gleam of light, again and again, until, breathless from 
the bewildering chase, you pause at last, to hear a ringing 
laugh of triumph, that tells you the beauty has got 
home—that she 1s not cuught. No, in this, the game of 
Chevy, it is the pursuer, not the pursued, who is caught. 
She stands panting, but free, in the moonbeams; while 
you, distanced and breathless, feel the chain around you 
—light fetters, but firm; and you know, be as bravo as 
you may, that you are captive, ready to swear that Chevy 
is the very game of games, that on earth there is nothing 
more enchanting than Chevy. 

But then, that is Chevy. the game, played on the bor- 
derland of youth, in the days of hobbledehoyism and 
bread and butter. Very, very different is Chevy as 
played by men and women; and yet there are men and 
women who play it with a géué as keen as ever boy and 
girl have done. They are reformers, in their way; great 
moral periods ; full stops in every sense; joy and repose 
fly from their presence, fleetly as the white-robed maiden 
in the true game. 

First, there is the male Chevy, keen of sight and harsh 
of tone ; his very nose has a prying appearance, his quick 
eyes wander round, his sharp tones seem to catch you up 
and fling you down before you know where you are; he 
is infinitely self-complacent, respectable, and well-to-do. 
He is impressed with a belief that in chevying his less 
fortunate sisters and brothers he is performing a duty. 
From the time he rises until he sleeps, he chevies—not 
fairies over flower-gemmed lawns, but miserable mortals, 
over the stony paths of life; he is for ever looking out for 
victims—the beggar on the threshold of his door, who 
asks alms as he goes forth; the policeman who looks 
the other way as she does so; the butcher’s and baker’s 
boys playing marbles in the gutter, how he chevies them! 
what solemn truths he tells them as, shouldering tray and 
basket, they hasten on their way, sadder if not wiser boys. 
He finds legitimate game in the nursemaid, who is chat- 
ting with a friend while the perambulator is slipping into 
the road. He admonishes the porter whom he finds read- 
ing the newspaper; and the guard of the train, for being 
two minutes late; he is very great on that point—he 
threatensto write to the Times, it being a duty to society. 
Arrived at his office, he has a spirited game with his 
clorks: he chovies them with solemn gravity, until the 


little office-boy, who stands staring in the corner, wonders 
whether he was ever a child, or ever did anything wrong; 
he rolls out his ‘‘I’s’’ with such a solemn force of self- 
reliance, as, addressing the pale, wan clerk on the high 
stool as “‘ sir,” he enunciates his owlish creed. So he pro- 
ceeds, always on the qui vive. He is usually impreg- 
nable himself, punctual, practical, just, witha very human 
justice, according to his lights; but in his restless energy 
and narrow judgment, cold, cruel, hard, and relentless. 
Perhaps his triumph of Chevy is when he goes home in the 
evening and chevies, witha larger authority, the man, the 
muids, the stray cat on the door-step, his nervous chil- 
dren, or little frightened wife. He is a domestic Pha- 
Tisee—a representative Chevy of the most unpleasant 
order. 

Scarcely better known is the female Chevy. She is 
more mercurial; she is not so solemn or prosaic; she is 
quick of step, and quick of temper; she talks rapidly, 
dashing the besom of her active experience into every 
corner of life; she has ‘‘no patience with people who” 
do this or that. She is really better tempered than the 
Chevy male, asa rule, but she is, perhaps, mora un- 
pleasant. The boys and the girls, the men and maids, 
the dogs and cats—she chevies them all. She has no 
political theories; she does not go in for women’s property, 
or women’s rights, or the franchise—she is purely do- 
mestic ; but she has her rights, and holds them. She has 
no sympathy with paupers or beggars; she has, in fact, 
no patience with them. If you told her sorrowful truths, 
such as Miss Florence Hill has revealed to the world, of 
pauper orphans in a workhouse home, sent thence, with 
but half-developed intellects, to some harsh mistress—out 
of place, with no refuge open to her but the workhouso, 
with all its miserable demoralisation—if you told her 
these things, she would sweep them aside to pounce upon 
some little present or personal grievance, or the misdoings 
of such and such a girl, who represents for her tho whole 
class: and, if you pressed your evidences of sorrow and 
misrule, would look them away with a lack-lustre eye: 
they are beyond the sphere of her inyestigation—out 
of her legitimate hunting-ground. 

These are the representative Chevies; but, looking 
round, we must confess that, more or less, we all incline 
to play in a too serious earnest this game of Chevy. We 
are all hunters by nature—all inclined to be down upon 
others and easy with ourselves. 

Reader, be sure there are but two safe and right forms of 
Chevy—that Chevy in which we chased the darling of our 
boyish dreams through the green paths in the starlight; 
and Chevy as applied to ourselves and our shortcomings. 
Hawthorne, in one of his remarkable novels, makes his 
hero—who had long been occupied, to the exclusion of all 
else, with dreams of regenerating criminals— own humbly, 
on the last page of the book, ‘‘Iam occupied with the 
reformation of a single criminal—myself.” 


ow ¢ ary 
A calalk in slay. 
By Mrs. WATNEY. 
—_~—_ 

Up, up! Let us greet 

The season so sweet, 

For winter is gone, 

And the flowers are springing, 
And the little birds singing, 
Their soft notes ringing, 
And bright is the sun ; 
Where all was dress’d 

In a snowy vest ; 

There grass is growing, 
With dew drops glowing, 
And flowers are seen 

On beds of green, 

All down in the grove ; 
Around, above, 

Sweet music floats, 

As now loudly vying, 

Now softly sighing, 

The nightingale’s plying 
Her tuneful notes ; 

And joyous at spring, 

Her companions sing. 

Up good friends, repair 

To the meadow so fair, 
And dance we away, 

This merry May. 


Hl merry month of May is here, tho month 
when in the olden time the may-pole 
was raised, and milkmaids danced, and not 
only milkmaids, but royalty went out ‘a- 
Maying.” When Catherine of Arragon and 
Bluebeard Henry met the dignitaries of Lon- 

don City on Shooter's-hill, and went forth into the high 
lands of Kent to pluck May blossoms, when old Chaucer 
wrote his ‘‘ Court of Love,” and Herrick in descriptive 
verse, asked his ‘‘ Corinna” to come and mark how each 
house and street are decked with white thorn. ‘The 
month when Robin Hood’s games were played, and 
Maid Marion, garlanded with violets and cowslips, 
escorted by a hobby-horse and dragon, excited the 
wonder of admiring rustics. Those good old days and 
quaint customs are buried in the grave of the past, little 
now remains to remind us of the May-day asit used to be 
keptin England, but the natural features of the month 
are the same, they have not altered much. 

The grass is as green,and as proudly speckled with white 
daisies and golden buttercups, as it was in the days when 
Edward I.’s minstrels sang their beauty. The hawthorn 
of the present smells as sweetly as didthat gathered by the 
stately Severn. Birds build their nests, and the nightin- 
gale comes with his sweet music. The cuckoo utters 
his loud, bell-like note, and the dainty ring doves coo. 
The rook startles by his sudden caw, the corn crake and 
the plover utter their shrill and mournful notes, tho 
velvet bees, covered with yellow, fly from flower to 
flower, the sheep bleat as musically, the skies are a3 blue, 
and the grand mass of clouds, all silver white, which 
yonder skylark is soaring up to, are as like a huge 
pavilion, about to drop from Heayen (on the heads of 


those sturdy village urchins, who are enjoying their first 
game of cricket on the green) as they were in the time of 
the first of Adam’s race, when cricket was in all pro- 
bability unknown. I write, in all probability; for 
as we are told, thero is ‘nothing new under 
the sun,” I should be shy of asserting that our 
athletic ancestors were ignorant of the game. We turn 
from the cricketers to watch those brilliant butterflies who 
are darting about in all directions, and then pause when 
we gain the brow of the hill to look down over the calm 
blue waters at our feet; the great Orme’s Head is seen in 
the distance, and a long ridge of white marks the 
bar of sand that lies between it and the lesser Orme. There 
is a fleet of fishing boats in the Straits, and a new yacht 
(her clean white sails glisten in the sun like the wings of 
a sea bird) is out, making her trial trip. Close to the 
shore a large cormorant is watching for his prey, while 
his companion mounts aloft with a good sized fish in his 
beak. 

One more look at the old town, and its still more ancient 
castle (the walls of which are covered with ivy, and yellow 
wallflower) ere we begin to descend the steep. The Green 
has changed its aspect; the school boys are routed, and 
the ground is occupied by a warlike form; the county 
militia are out, and at this distance their bright jackets 
remind one of ‘‘ Red Admirals” (the well known butter- 
flies which in the month of May come out in their richly 
banded liveryof black, scarlet, and blue, to bask in the sun- 
shine); on we go, and out from off the greensward to the 
dusty road. In a little while, the path winds round a 
corner of the shore, and then following a narrow footway 
we light upon a bank covered with the wild hyacintho : 


‘The hairbell, for her stainless azured hue, 
Claims to be worn of none but those are true.” 


A troop of light-hearted children are returning from an 
adjoining farmhouso laden with cowslips, and two big lads 
walk sideways along, trying to conceal the nest of newly- 
fledged birds which they have just carried off from a neigh- 
bouring tree; one has a large rent in his new jacket—ho 
has been climbing that tall beech in the hope of finding a 
starlings nest down in its hollow fork, and he is looking 
rather ruefully at the tattered garment, while the picture of 
a scolding mother rises to dim his mental vision. 

What is that large, strange ;coloured bird? It flies 
right across our path, and alights on the topmost bough 
of the old oak at the further end of the field. 

It is the cuckoo,and I think it very likely that she had 
been peering in the hedge for asparrow’s nest to deposit 
her eggs in. 

I nearly tread on what I at first sight believe to bo a 
coil of copper wire; looking at the coil more closely, I 
perceive a movement, and spring back a few steps with 
more activity than I had evinced this year; I have dis- 
turbed an interesting family of slow worms, papa, mama, 
and four young ones. My impression on perceiving the 
movement had been that they were vipers, not the poor 
harmless reptiles described. And now we are at our 
journey’s end. ‘‘Bryn hy fryd,” a pretty little placo 
which I havejust taken, and from whence I hope my next 
letter will be dated, a situation well deserving its name, 
which signifies in the Welsh language, ‘ Delightful 
Bank.” Evening is closing ere I wend my way lack to 
the town, and then the bells, 


“ With silver chime 

Come softened o'er the distant shore ; 
The silent sky, the slecping earth, 

The mountain, stream, the humble sod 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, “ Behold, a God!” 


A GRAYBEARD’S RETROSPECT. 


By Rosr Sranpisu. 


JULIET, my Julict, 
I, lover-wise, used oft to say, 
As idle, foolish younglings may, 
Your image haunts my visions yet! 


Though many a moon has waxed and waned, 
And many an April lapsed to May, 
Sowing my boyish locks with gray, 

Though many about have we maintained, 


Old time and I, yet still to-day, 
Down through the dreary mist of years, 
Your artless, lily-face appears, 
Untouched by semblance of decay. 


I wander with you up and down, 
Just as we wandered hand in hand, 
Across the happy smiling land, 

Beyond the far hill’s purple crown. 


I hear again your guileless speech, 
Your simple talk of birds and flowers, 
And rare old books ; fast sped the hours, 
And love scemed just within my reach, 


I listened to you gladfully, 
‘Though, sweetheart, I made small reply ; 
Fate only knew the reason why— 

Poor fool! I had so much to say. 


A nameless something kept me dumb! 
I should have shown my heart that day ; 
I only watched you stealthily 

And said, “ Another day will come.” 


O fatal waiting ! never yet 
Has chance been half so kind to me, 
Another loved more manfully, 
And robbed me of you, Juliet. 
O Julict, sweet Julict, 
Oft to my rueful heart T say, 
As even world-worn graybeard’s may, 
Your image haunts my memory yct! 


9 
A yew farce by Mr. F. Hay, entitled “ Lodgers ae Dot gets, 
has been produced at the Strand theatre, and eg eat AiTiaice 
ulous light the various distresses of a certain Mr. Se eton Sud- 
bury, who being a lodger, and not being able to Pia, ma dodger 
as well, to avoid the righteous importunities of Mrs. Stickers, 
his landlady. 
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UEEN’S.—JOAN OF ARC, — Mr. and Mrs. 


RUSBY. EVERY EVENING, in Lom Taylor’s great historical 
Grama of JOAN OF ARGC, at eizht o’e ock. Seats from 7s. tocd. None to 
be had gratis. Frce admission abolished for ever. 


See aice ee As th NEE Rc SARIS ES. ae 
Tr ‘ 1p’ 
PRIN CE OF WALES’S ROYAL THEATRE —. 
Le ssee and Manager, Miss Marie Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft).— The 
celebrated orizinal comedy OUKS written by T. W. R sbertson, will be per- 
formed EVERY + VENING, ateight o'clock, by Mr. Hare, Mr. Cozhlan, Mr, 
Add son, Mr. Collette, Mr Bancroft, Miss Fanny Josephs, Mi-s Le Tniere, 
and Miss Mari» Wilton. At 7.30, CULT OFF WITH A SHILLING, an 
See comediet'a by Theyre Smith. Mr. C llette, Mr. Montgomery, 
Mires Cur otra Addison!—Box-office hours, «leven till five. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE .—Sole proprietor, 


Mr. Berjamin Webster. Managers, Messrs. B. Webster «nd F. B. 
Chatterton. Grand combination of attractions EVERY EVENING, New 
Faree, new Drama, and new Comic Baliet. Doors open at half-past six; 
commence at seven. Stage manager. Mr. Benjamin Webster. Puiices from 
6d. to 3 guineas. Box-office open from ten till five daily. 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. -— Mr. 


SOTHERN, having recovered from his severe illness, wiil positively 
appear THIS ENENING (Saturday), May 18, and every evening, in a new 
and original comedy-drama, in four acts, written by Henry J. Byren, 
entitle: AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; or the 3qu re’s Last shilling. The 
new scenery by O’Connor and Morris. To commence at seven, with the 
mu-ical piece of M(SCHIKF-MAKING. Ma‘tame Manette (Une Blan- 
chisseu<e), with a Medley Bravura Miss Fanny Wright. After which, at 
eight, a new and original c me: y-drama, entitied an ENGLISH Gta TLE- 
MAN; or, The Squire’s Last Shittinz. Caaracters by Mr. Sothern, Mr. 
Chippendale, Mr. Howe, Mr. Edward Arnott, Mr Rogers, Mr. Braid, Mr. 
E. ussorne, Miss Amy Roselle (her teath appearance at this theatre), 
Mrs. Chippendale, Miss C Hill, and Miss F. Gwynne. Concluding with 
Mr. Char es Matnews’s tarce of UNCLE *OOZLE. Mr. Chippenuale, Mr. 
Howe, Mr. W. Gordon, Mrs. Cnippendale, Miss C. Hill, and Miss F. 
Wright.—Box-office open daily from ten till five. 


Theatres and Amusements. 


Royat Trarran Opvera, Covent-Garpen.—This Evening (Saturday), 
Otello. Half-past Kight. 

Her Mase:ty’s Opera, Drury Lane.—This Evening (Saturday), 
Faust, Half-past sight. 

Haymarker.—Mischief Making—An English Gentleman—Uncle 
Foozle. Seven, 

ApeLpni. Down’n a Bal'con—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre Dame— 
Quicks ver Dick. Seven, 

Lyceum.—Frencn Plays every evening, Fight. 

Prrncess’s.—Belles of the Kitchen—€landestine Marriage. Seven. 

Gairry.—No Song no Supper—Peter the Shipwiight. -even. 

OLysupic.—The Dumb Belle—Vaisy Farm—A Cnapter of Accidents. 
Seven. 

Sr. SAM ESS BEETeS Service—Pvll and Partner Joe—Rival Romeos. 

even 

Srrsnp.—Lodgers and Dodgers—Neighbours—Eurydice. Seven. 

Prince or Waxes s.—Cut Off with a Shilling—ours. Half-past seven. 

GuLope.—An Artful Dodger—Falsacappa. Seven. 

Opera Comique.—Frencn Plays every evening. 

CHAkING CRoss.—-French Plays every evening. Eight. 

Vaupevitix.—A Fesrful Fog—Oraige Tree and the Humble Bee— 
Bubble and Squeak. Seven. 

Rovat Court THEATRE.—Randall’s Thumb—Creatures of Impulse— 
Turn Him Out. Seven. 

New NatrionaL STANDARKD.—Nell—The Fireman and Volunteer. Seven. 

Roya. AMPHTIraKaTRE Crecus.—Lnlu—Sceenes in the Arent. 


— ——— ane —— — se 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


May 21. Sunpay.—Sunday after Ascension. 
22. Monday.—Trinity L. term begins. 
23. Tuesday.—Sun sets 7.54 p.m. 
24. Wednesday — Queen Victoria born 1819. 
25. Thursday.—Sun rises 3.59 a.m. 
26. Friday.—Oxford East. Term ends. 
27. Saturday.—First quarter moon, 1.2 p.m. 


Our Aetter Basket. 


—_— + — 
Tur Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co., 4; 
Ave Moria-lane. E.C. It may also be obtained ot the R-ilway Stations, and 


of the Newsugents throughout the United Kngdom. In the event of any 
difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the Gener «1 Offices, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, fur 33d.; turee copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Onesy ear aitricestes (post:iree) Hicrscrcesescetsscsesses lis. Od. 
Half a Year ......... 1-4 aati “7s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year.. ary ol Ags rec teenie 0d 


33. 10d. 
Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should 
be sent to the General Office, 97, Fieet-street, EC. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND ConTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE TRADE. 


On account of the increasing circulation of the Lapy’s Own 
Paprek, and for the convenience of many subscribers, especially 
in the country, who would prefer to order the paper in that 
form, it has been determined to issue it in monthly parts, with 
an Ornamental Wrapper, as well as in the weekly numbers. 
The price of the parts, containing the four weeks’ numbers will 
be ls. or Is. 2d. post free. : 

In future, also, monthly SuprLEMENts will be given, com- 

rising the Laresr LoyDon AsD Paris Fasuions, Lace, Berlin 
Wool, and other fancy work designs, Cut Paper Patterns of 
Cu 1pren Dresses &c., &c. The supplements will be given the 
last week in every month, and will be included in the monthly 
parts. = 
*,* In our next number a new drawing-room Song, with Music, 
will be given, with the first of an tuteresting sert-s of articles on 

Women in Art. We have alsoin preparation a series of papers on 

“ Econory in the Kitchen,” and anovel of thrilling interest, en- 

titld Woman's Vengeance,’ from the French, by Lucy Hamil- 

ton Hooper. 


Hitna.—Read our toilet receipts this week. In our articles 
“For the Ugly Girls,” &c., full instructions were given as to 
the care of the hands. If you have not the numbers by you, 
pal aL mace to us repeating your queries, they shall be 

y answered. 

Je»niz.—Flounce your green silk with the over-skirt, and 
wear a white muslin polonaise. If you cannot afford Valen- 
handacnee Beeetae of white muslin under fringe for your 

ands Tay silk. 

Mrs. M. G.—You should use thick, strong silk for lining your 
black grenadine waist, and it will not require an extra lining. 

None: MT eee corsages with silk. 

Mrs. 4. 41.-—hiderly ladies wear black silks, alpacas, or cash- 
meres, made with single skirts and basques forthe house, and 
postillion polonaises for the street. Their bonnets are cottage 
gypsies of sott straw, or of black Brussels net, with narrow 
grosgrain ribbon trimmings, ostrich tips and flowers 

Savoy,—A five-inch flounce of perpendicular tucks round the 
skirt, headed by a cluster of five or six half-inch horizontal 
tucks, trims muslin petticoats, 

Apuirer.— A suit called the Princess Louise is a black silk, the 
underskirt demi-train, and trimmed with a deep flounce, 

’ forming a scallop, and finished by a flounce with cords of 
salmon silk ; the over garment, with the same combination of 
colours, draped in the front, forming the apron, and the back 
very much festooned, and fastened by large bows of the same. 
A Leghorn bonnet should be worn with this costume, and 
should be trimmed with the contrasting colour. 


Anxious To Lzarn.—If you will refer to the housekeeping 
columns of this number, you will find the very receipts you 
wish for. 

May-Bup.—Yes; care in putting away woollen garments of all 
kinds makes them last twice as long as they otherwise would ; 
therefore it is very desirable that time should be taken to do it 
thoroughly; that is to say, clean them well, mend all the 
tender spots, fold them smooth, sprinkle powdered gum cam- 
phor between the folds, and pin them up in linen towels or old 
sheets. Putaway inthis manner, they willbe fresh as new when 
taken out. 

“Epmonra” writes: “ Ist. Iscatin entirely out of date for dress 
trimmings? 2nd. What can I use to remove the shiny 
look from the face? Any kind of powder shows so plainly on 
my skin, itdoes not answer the purpose. Is there any wash 
which will be efficient.” Ans.—Ist. No; but it is much less 
used than two years ago, and principally for evening dresses. 
2nd. Avoid the use of soap upon your face, and try rubbing 
with dry oatmeal, wiping it off instantly. 

Netty.—Use bands of gray silk on the basque and overskirt of 
your gray dress, and alternate ruffles of silk and the fabric on 
the skirt. 

Mrs. J. B. A.—Your lace is probably Llama, or one of the coarse 
French laces worn five or six years ago. It cannot be fine, or 
you would have had to pay as much for a yard as you paid for 
your whole mantle 

Moruer.— Make a loose Gabrielle, braided, for your child of one 
year. 

A New Svusscrrper.—Divide your Spanish flounce in two. 
Trim your skirt with these ruffles, and drape over black silk. 

as The first of a series of articles on “The Lady’s Garden” 
is crowded out this week, but will appear in our next number. 


Our Blotes and Onerics. 


For the future we shail set aside a portion of cur space forthe benefit 
of such readers as may wish to throw out suggestions hkely to 
interest ladies, or ask advice on the hundred-and-one perplexing 
subjects that are continually coming before one in the course of an 
active life, and on which the experience or knowledge of others may 
throw much light. Ali letters should be accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but asa 
mark of good faith. 


Witt any of your correspondents tell me who “the heroic 
eleven who sleep beneath the rocks of Trukkee with the red 
thread of honour round their wrists,’ were, praised by Robert- 
son, the great Brighton preacher, in a lecture delivered to 
the working classes there on the “ Influence of Poetry?” I 
presume Trukkee is in India. Does it refer to an incident 
in Sir Charles Napier’s campaign ?—E.S. 

Rosrr wishes in about a month’s time to leave home for a 
summer sea-side holiday of two months. She is thoroughly 
familiar with south coast, and thinks this year she should like 
to try Wales. Can anybody inform her of the best parts of 
Wales, the accommodation as regards lodging, whether in 
private houses or hotels, probable cost per week, &c. Rosie 
will take her two children and a nurse with her. 

Maurer would feel obliged for any hints as to the usual board 
wages allowed to servants. Mater has a cook and housemaid, 
and owing to the illness of a relative may possibly be away 
from home for at least three months. Information from 
ladies would be thankfully accepted. 

Dear Mr. Epiror: I should be much obliged if any of your 
readers practically acquainted with the subject would instruct 
me as to the best method of skeletonising flowers. I re- 
member seeing a very long time ago some capital articles on 
the subject in your paper, but I gave the numbers away, and 
your publisher now informs me they are out of print. 

“}'roraL”’ writes to ask whence such common yet favourite 
plants as fuchsia, dahlias, &c., derived their names, also the 
origin of the terms “ Spinster”’ and “‘ Wife,” “ Bluestocking uy 
and “ Kettledrum.” 


Onur Exchange. 
[For Regulations, &c., see our number for April 15 ] 


I wisu for a considerable quantity of good French paper or 
feather flowers, for vases, and have many things I would give in 
exchange. Please state wants.—NeEmo. 

Wanstep immediately a rocking-horse fora boy, and two or 
three pairs of muslin curtains. What will be taken ?—Mea. 

I suovtp like to exchange other personal ornaments for a 
handsome carved ivory cross and chain (not less than forty inches 
long), Have also many books I would exchange for others. 
Will send list.—Swan. 

Wovutp any lady exchange with me some good squares of dia- 
phanie for music, modern popular pieces, nearly new.— GIRLISH. 

I am in want of some good mounted specimens of skeleton 
leaves (if framed preferred) ; also a good stand of wax flowers. 
Open to offers.—Poor Rosin. 


[We have forwarded letters to “Horticulture” and 
“ Countess ant 
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SATURDAY, MAY 20, 1871. 


PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS FOR LADIES. 


\ E need devote but brief space this week to Parliamentary 
jottings, for although many matters were brought for- 
ward, little real progress was made. On the Thursday Mr. Lowe 
moved to re-commit the Income Tax and Inhabited House 
Duties Bill, for the purpose of inserting a clause imposing the 
tea-duty until the 1st of August, 1872, which by an oversight 
had been omitted from the measure ; but he was out-voted. 
On the Friday nothing was done worth noting. On M onday 
the Army Bill occupied best part of the evening, but the Dogs 
Bill and the Burial Law Amendment Bill passed through com- 
mittee. Tuesday was devoted to the consideration of Irish 
grievances, with special reference to the Peace Preservation 
Act of last session; and on Wednesday the House gave nearly 
its whole attention to the consideration of the Permissive Liquor 
Bill of Sir W. Lawson. Many monster petitions were 
presented pro and con, and in moving for the fourth time the 
second reading of the measure, Sir Wilfred recommended it to 


the House ag a simple act of justice to the working classes, 


many of whom had petitioned Parliament to remove them from 
the temptation of the public-house. There were many who 
could not control their appetites, and as their habits of intem- 
perance made them become a burden on the community, society 
had a perfect right to step in and stop them. The motion was 
seconded by Lord C. Hamilton, but on a division was rejected 
by 206 to 124 votes. 

In the Upper House the week was mostly devoted to the 
passing without opposition of measures sent up from the 
Commons. 


UST now, when many ladies are buying plants for 
summer decoration, it is well that they should take 
note of an ingenious dodge in the getting up of laurels 
for market that has just been exposed by a West Sussex 
journal. Readers may remember that some time ago a 
gentleman called “Fern Jack” went about imposing on 
people by selling worthless ferns. “Laurel Joe” should 
be the name of the new adventurer, as he deals chiefly 
in that popular evergreen. This cunning individual 
professes to sell young “rose-laurel” trees, as he calls 
them, at avery cheap rate. The trees he offers are 
about a foot in height, in healthy condition, apparently, 
when sold, with their “roots” nicely covered up in 
moist mould—a little piece of the root protruding, how- 
ever, to show that there 1s no deception! Our con- 
temporary has seen some of the laurels sold by “Joe” 
to alady amateur gardener. She was about to set the 
‘shrubs ;” but previous to doing so, loosened the 
mould from the roots, when she discovered that she 
had purchased merely some cuttings of a species of 
laurel, without any root of their own whatever! Hach 
cutting had a slit at the bottom, which served to hold 
tightly a piece of any root which might be inserted, 
previous to putting on the clay covering. The impo- 
sition is decidedly ingenious; and ladies before pur- 
chasing ‘‘rose-laurels” at their doors, should therefore 
uncover the “ roots.” 


An imposition on a much larger scale, and in which 
all housewives are more or less interested, has been 
exposed by Dr. Letheby this week. That energetic 
health officer has brought before the notice of the Com- 
missioners of Sewers the fact that a large quanticy of 
spurious tea had been sold by public auction at the 
Commercial Sale-rooms in Mincing“lane in the course 
of last month, and produced various samples which had 
been obtained by one of the sanitary inspectors. He 
stated that they consisted of tea dust and siftings and 
of damaged leaves in a putrid condition, and were in 
fact precisely of the same description as the samples 
which were the subject of legal proceedings in March, 
1870. ‘The so-called ‘‘ Moning Congow’ was composed 
of broken down and rotten tea leaves which had already 
been used for beverage, and the ‘ orange Pekoe sift- 
ings” were made up of similar leaves togethcr with a 
large quantity of those of other plants. 1n the scented 
tea dust there was a great proportion of earthy matter 
and iron filings. The tea was sold to the extent of 600 
half-chests, and the price realised was from five to seven 
farthings per lb.! He had been informed that it 
was intended for country use, and that samples had 
been exposed for sale at Liverpool. He recommended 
that the matter should be referred to the Sanitary Com- 
mittee, with a view to legal proceedings being insti- 
tuted, and he added that a quantity of similar stuff was 
now on its way from Shanghai. A hint to the wise is 
enough. Housewives should not wait for the interven- 
tion of any Sanitary Committee, but should see that 
they really obtain the article they pay for. 


The Saturday Review, having apparently nearly 
exhausted the various aspects under which woman may 
be lectured, ; atronised, or abused for the benefit of its 
readers, this week enters upon old ground, and once 
more calls the atiention of the ladies who are agitating 
for absolute equality between the sexes, to one of the 
results of such an equality which the ‘sacred sex,” as 
the writer rather sneeringly calls them, cannot afford 
to ignore. He reminds them “that they cannot at the 
same time enjoy the advantages of strength and the 
privileges of weakness, and that if they are to be 
admitted to engage in all the contests of life on equal 
terms with men, they must no longer expect to be 
treated with the chivalrous gentleness and consideration 
which they receive at present.” Whatever effect a 
change of this kind might produce in the more refined 
classes of society, it is evident that umong a certain 
order of the community whose doings find so much 
work for the police magistrates, any reduction in the 
amount of “gentleness and consideration” with which 
women are treated would be a serious matter indeed, if 
it were possible, but we scarcely think it is! 


Mrs. Garrett-Anderson made a capital speech at the 
meeting held this week in support of a proposed foun- 
dation for a women’s college at Cambridge, of which 
we give details in another place. Mrs, Anderson said 
that the idea of true collegiate life for women was so 
new, and was in some respects so much opposed to the 
ordinary conception of what was suitable —it contrasted 
too, so strongly with the family life, that whoever 
would ask for public help towards developing Hitchin 
College was bound first to justify the idea of which 
this was the embodiment. In explaining why the idea 
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commended itself to her mind, and was preferred by her 
to proposals which had also much to recommend them, 
and which were frequently presented as its substitute, 
she said it appeared to her that those who desired to 
see a college founded by women on the model of the 
old Universities had to answer two questions.—Do 
women need higher culture than they now have? Can 
they not get all they want without the foundation of a 
new institution? Without attempting to answer the 
first question exhaustively, she gave three reasons which 
led her to believe that the question ought to be answered 
affirmatively. In the first place, a higher and more solid 
education than was now given to women would be of 
value to almostall professional women, for, whether they 
intended to be teachers, writers, artists, or members 
of any other profession, a solid and liberal education, 
with the training gained through it, would be of the 
ufmost use as a preparation for the special educa- 
tion their profession would demand. Her third 
reason was the good which would result to women 
of the “leisurely classes” from a more solid edu- 
cation, and meeting the objection that women have 
mobile nervous systems, which would break down 
under serious mental culture, she declared that to keep 
them without this culture was to be -compared to 
treating the nervous by shutting them up on a diet of 
green tea and muffins, and she called for a healthy 
treatment in a higher purpose, for nothing, she said, 
cured like work, and work for an object external to 
the worker. She enlarged upon the subject, and when 
she resumed her seat was loudly cheered. 


ately Hooks, 


The Taxpaper. A High Class Review of National and 
Local, Direct and Indirect, Taxation, No. I., May, 1871. 
London: Marshall and Sons, 125, Fleet-street. 
We cordially welcome this new addition to the ranks of 
periodical literature. The Taxpaper seeks to occupy 
ground as yet untrodden, and, judging from its first issue, 
is likely to justify its claim to be considered a “high 
class review.” The articles embrace a wide variety of 
subjects, a?.d are all of them evidently the work of experts. 
There is, too, about some of them a colloquial style which 
is specially valuable in inducing readers to study what are 
generally considered to be very dry matters, but which 
are, nevertheless, of the highest importance to every tax- 
payer—that is to say, to every man, woman, and child— 
in the kingdom. The opening article, devoted to a history 
of the growth of taxation, almost deserves the character 
attributed to some of Mr. Gladstone’s budget speeches, 
‘that a dry detail of finance has been inyested with the 
halo of a brilliant romance.” Our own readers will find 
much in the pages of Te Taxpaper specially interesting to 
them, notably the brilliant review of Professor Fawcett’s 
work on pauperism. There is, too, no lack of amuse- 
ment; we might instance some curious stories of evasions 
of income-tax, which are almost worthy of a place in the 
Alto- 
gether The Tarpaper has undertaken a great work in 
seeking to instruct the public mind on the two impor- 
tant questions of where the money comes from, and where 
it goes. Is has the elements of success within it, and we 
heartily trust that no apathy on the part of the public 
will delay the success it so well deserves. 


The Victory of the Vanquished: a Tale of the First 
ContuTy by the Author of ‘‘ Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family” (Nelson) is sure to meet with a warm 
welcome from the numerous admirers of this popular 
euthoress. The fact is, modern fiction writers are often 
so unscrupulous as regards the materials from which they 
construct their’ stories—incidents that a few years since 
would have been left exclusively to the ghoul-like 
purveyors of the lowest and most vicious class of light 
literature, being made the main pivots upon which the 
interest of fashionable novels too frequently turn—that 
parents who are solicitous for the moral welfare of their 
children, and have themselves but little leisure for the 
personal examination of books, are only too glad to fall 
back upon such stories as that now under notice, being 
assured that, whatever their literary merits, they will at 
least present nothing to which the most exacting purist 
could take exception. Hence, no doubt, to a great 
extent, the large sale which such works command; but 
this is certainly not the sole reason as respects the 
Schénberg-Cotta series. Their author gives evidence 
not only of a large heart, but a cultivated mind and con- 
siderable natural ability. It is true her stories are always 
written ‘‘ with purpose,” but, as in ‘‘ The Victory of the 
Vanquished,” the moral is not needlessly obtruded, 
and the historical facts are made to glow with the light 
of a genial imagination—the dry bones to live and move 
under the touch of a skilful hand. Parents may, there- 
fore, safely place the work in the hands of their children, 
and may do so with the full confidence of its being read, 


The Spanish Brothers : a Tale of the Sixteenth Century, by 
the Author of ‘‘ The Dark Days of Dundee,” &c. (Nelson), 
is another work of the same school, and exhibits a good 
deal of quiet power and beauty. The plot, though simple, 
shows a good deal of constructive ability, and the 
dialogue, if in parts a trifle too formal and stilted, is very 
Senne: On pe whole, the book merits, and 

1 less obtain i i 
Taplanhowen , admittance into hundreds of happy 

Love and Life in Norway and The Fishing Girl 
(Cassells) are two pleasant stories translated from the 
Norwegian of BsoRNSTERN Bsornson, the former by the 
Hon. Augusta Bethell and ~ Augusta Plesner, and 
the latter by Augusta Plesner and Frederika 
Richardson. Both volumes are very readable, the 
strong local colouring which marks the narratives, and 
which the translators haye admirably preseryed, being not 
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the least attractive feature of the simple tales. Herr 
Bsornson, who, although a comparatively young man, 
has already attained a wide popularity throughout 
Northern Europe, may congratulate himself on the pretty 
form in which he has been introduced by Messrs. Cassell to 
English readers. ach story is illustrated. 

Where Dwellest Thou ? or, The Inner Home, by M. L. 
CHARLESWORTH (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday), consists 
of a series of chapters, adapted for Sunday reading or 
for mothers’ meetings, on Scriptural subjects, by an 
author who has already won numerous honours in a 
similar field. Her ‘‘ Ministering Children” has proved 
we believe, very successful, as have also other works from 
her pen, and this volume may not unworthily take a 
place by their side for the same class of readers. It ia, 
perhaps, just a little too sermonising in tone, but those for 
whom it was prepared are not likely to find fault with 
this, anymore than with the large space devoted to the 
frequent reproduction of entire passages from the Scrip- 
tures, when a mere reference to the passages would surely 
have answered the purpose equally well in these days of 


.cheap Bibles. 


The Poetical Works of Burns (Warne) forms a valuable 
addition to the re-issue of standard works published under 
the title of the ‘‘ Chandos Classics.” Though small, the 
type is clear, and the volumes are carefully re-edited 
from the best library editions of the works represented. 


SERIALS OF THE MONTH. 

Or the serials of the month, Art, which has reached its 
eleventh number, now takes a foremost and increasingly 
welcome place. ‘The articles and criticisms are well 
written, and its contents admirably varied, but above and 
beyond all its illustrations are the great attraction. In 
the current part they are fourin number, two of them— 
‘The Bookworm,” from apicture by G. H.S. Marks, A.R.A., 
in the Royal Academy, and ‘‘A View in the Tyrol”— 
being of a thoroughly popular character; while for art 
students we have ‘‘ Palma’s Daughter,” from the 
picture in Lord Elcho’s collection. 

The Leisure Hour (Tract Society) affordsa very readablo 
article on ‘‘ Wigs,” and a short paper on ‘‘ Ghosts and 
Ghost Lore,” but in other respects is not particularly 
noticeable. The Sunday at Home (same publisher) con- 
tains a capital portrait of Dr. O. J. Davis, the black 
doctor. Its general contents are of quite average merit. 

The Food Journal (Johnson and Sons), though a trifle 
heavy this month, has several papers worth reading, as 
‘Living Abroad,” ‘‘The Water that we Drink,” &c. Its 
so-called ‘‘ domestic reeipes” are, however, poorer than 
ever, and what that means only those who have ventured 
to test this department experimentally can fully realise. 


Good Words (Strahan) is chiefly remarkable for a touch- 
ing little poem by the Right Hon. W. KE. Glandstone on 
an infant who was born, baptised, and died on the same 
day. How beautiful are the concluding lines our readers 
shall judge :— 

‘“‘O happy they, in whose remembered lot 
There should appear no darker spot 
Than this of holy ground! 
This, where, within the short and narrow bound 
From morn to eventide, 
In quick successive train, 
An infant lived and died, 
And lived again.” 

The Victoria Magazine (Victoria Press) prints Mrs. 
King’s clever but by no means unanswerable paper, sub- 
mitted to a recent meeting of the Victoria Discussion 
Society on ‘“‘The Cold Mutton and Buttons Argument,” 
and the report appended of the discussion that followed 
its reading shows that for that evening atleast Mrs. King 
had the best of it. The general contents are of the usual 
character. 

Cassell’s Magazine (Cassell) relinquishes the greater part 
of its space to Mr. Charles Reade, who in ‘‘A Terrible 
Temptation ” shows that, if he has lost none of his old and 
well-known descriptive powers, he has not grown any the 
nicer in the selection of his characters. The villain of 
the story is such a one as Mr. Read and his school glone 
would care to paint. Messrs. Cassell also issue Little 
Folks, part 4, with a coloured supplement, The Quiver, 
Household Guide, Popular Natural History, part 2, and 
History of the War. 

The following have also reached us:—Golden Hours, 
Sunshine, and The Child’s Friend (Macintosh), Church- 
man’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston), Aunt Judy (Bell 
and Daldy), and the Florist and Pomologist (171, Fleet- 
street). 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Craik’s (G. M.) Hero Trevelyan, 2 vols. cr. 8vo, 21s. cl. 

Gilbert’s (W.) The Landlord of the ‘* Sun,’ 3 vols. er. 8yo, 31s. 6d. 
James Gordon’s Wits, 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 313. cl. 

Kugelge:’s (W. von) Bygone Days, Translation, 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
Little Sunshinve’s Holid.y, by A. of ‘‘ John Halifax,’’ 12mo, 4s. 
Motber’s Text Book, 18mo, ls. 6d. cl. 

Prosser’s (Mrs.) Cicely Brown’s Trials, 12m), 1s. 6d. cl. 

Trollope’s (A.) Phineas Finn, 12mo, 3s. bds. 


ay UNV. uss 
sel atlusic, 


COMIC OPERETTA. 


**Cox and Box,” by F. C. Burnand and Arthur Sulli- 
van. (Boosey and Co.) 

This is the full text, with all the airs, and pianoforte ar- 
rangements by tho composer, of the successful musical 
farce that for so many monthsdrew delighted thousands to 
Mr. German Reed’s Gallery of Illustration last season, 
To those of our readers who were fortunate enough then 
to hear it performed, we need only say that it is now 
printed in convenient form, with clear bold type on good 
paper, andat about the price of a piece of ordinary sheet 
music. Jor the benefit of others we may remark that it 
consists of an overture, three songs, a trio, three 
duets, and a spirited finale ; that. the story is cleverly and 
wittily treated by Mr. Burnand; that Mr. Sullivan’s music 
is throughout excellent, in parts even brilliant, and yet 


within the compass of ordinary hands and voices ; and 
finally that one of the songs, ‘‘ Hush-a-bye, bacon,” is 
alone worth the price of the work, 


DANCE MUSIC. 


<The Louise Quadrille,” By C. H.R. Marriott. 
trated. (Robert Cocks and Co.) _ 

‘The Bridal Morn.” Descriptive Fantasia, by W. F. 
Taylor. Illustrated. (Duff and Steward), 

“A Wedding March,” by William Hutchins Callcott. 
Illustrated. (Cocks and Co.) 

“The Lord of Lorne Gallop,” by Dan Godfrey. Illus- 
trated. (Chappell). 

“The Lord of Lorne Lancers,” by Dan Godfrey. Ilus- 
trated. (Chappell. ' 

«‘ The Set poet A wedding march, by Michael 
Watson. Illustrated. (OC. Jeffery’s.) 


From the mass of what may be called ‘ wedding” 
music, good, bad, and indifferent, that has continued to 
issue from the press since the marriage between the 
Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lorne was first 
mooted up to within the last few days, we have selected 
the abovesix pieces} for notice in our columns as not only 
the best to represent the happy event itself, but as being 
also of more than passing interest—as having a distinct 
value beyond the celebration that inspired them, and as 
likely to become, even where they haye not already 
become, general favourites this season. The LovisE 
QuADRILLE, by 0. H R. Marriott, contains all the ele- 
ments of popularity. The airs are amongst the least 
hackneyed of English and Scotch favourites, both coun- 
tries being equally represented; the music, though most 
effectively arranged, is by no meaus diificult, and to 
crown all, the frontispiece of the set is embellished with 
a pretty portrait of the Princess herself. Mr. Taylor's 
BRIDAL Morn is made up of a spirited introduction, and 
a fair complement of such ever welcome pieces as ‘‘ Haste 
to the Wedding,” ‘‘ The Campbells are coming,” ‘‘ Wed- 
ding Bells,” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March,” and 
will engage the nimble fingers of young ladies able to ap- 
preciate charming melodies pleasantly and simply ar- 
ranged, even though the particular event that Mr. Taylor 
sought tu celebrate is now matter of history. Mr. Cal- 
cott’s short, but brilliant, Weppina Marcw is founded 
on national favourites, and concludes with a few bars of 
Mendelssohn. Dan Godfrey's Lorp oF Lorne GALoP 
gives a lithographed portrait of the fortunate Marquis, and 
as regards the music, is essentially danceable—no higher 
praise need be given. The same authors Lancers merit 
praise, not only for the excellent arrangement of the airs, 
but the humour of their selection. Thus we get ‘‘ Argyle 
is my name,” ‘I courted a lassie for mair than_a year,” 
‘« Over the hills and far away.”’ Mr. Watson’s PrINcEss 
LovisE MARcH is specially noticeable as supplying one of 
the best portraits of the Princess that has been published. 
It is worth detaching from the music, and framing as a 
memento of the wedding. 


Tllus- 


‘Frederika Waltz.” By Carill. (Boosey). 

‘* Theodora Waltz.” By Carrill. (Boosey). , 

“ Carrill,” plein ‘‘Carrill,” evidently means to rise in 
the world. Thre is something so original, and satisfac- 
tory, and detéfinined in his way of affixing his name to 
his compositions, reminding one of ‘‘ Derby,’ ** Broug- 
ham,” and other distinguished lights of the ‘‘ Upper Ten,” 
that we confess to haying sat down to the instrument 
with a little curiosity as to the nature of the pieces. The 
result more than justified any favourable bias we may 
have received. Both the ‘‘Frederika” and the ‘‘Theo- 
dora ” are waltzes of no common order, either aa regards 
conception or execution. They are at once tunesome and 
danceable—dashing and simple. They have all the sur- 
face attractions that are necessary to render dance music 
really popular. They exhibit, also, an ingenuity of treat- 
ment in parts that extends below the surtace. If ‘‘ Car- 
rill”’ continues to attach his name to music of this kind, 
he will in time become an almost indispensable drawing- 
room companion for the London season. 


SONGS, &c. 


‘‘ The Parted—We Miss Thee at Home,” by John Barnett. 
(Hammond andCo.) ‘The Beggar Woman.” Words 
by Curtis Heine. Music by Charles Gounod. 
(Hammond.) ‘The Empress of my Soul.” Words by 
OG. Heine. Music by C. Gounod. (Hammond.) 

THE PARTED.—The words of this song, which was sung 
with success, we believe, by the Princess Louiso at a 
musical soiree at Balmoral a short time before her wed- 
ding, are apparently intended asa reply to the ‘‘ Do they 
Miss me at Home of an Evening ?” once so popular, but 
they are greatly inferior to the original. The music, as 
might be inferred from the name of its author, has de- 
cided merit, but it has much to struggle against in the 
verses. 

Tur BecGar WomMAN.—Here again we have music at 
once attractive and masterly nearly spoilt, so far as itis 
possible to spoil such melody, by the words, though for 
a very different reason than in the song last noticed. 
In that they approached pretty close to twaddle, in this 
to cynicism, and the one asill suits a pretty voice as the 
other. The song is, however, well worth purchasing for 
the melody alone. Itis in G minor, 12-8 time. 

EMPRESS OF My SovL.—This is a companion song to 
THe Parrep, and was sung by the Marquis of Lorne, 1n 
honour, no doubt, of the Princess, whose charms it nof 
inaptly describes, at the Balmoral soiree already referred 
to. Inthe words of this, Mr. Heine is much happier, 
though M. Gounod is inclined to heaviness, and indeed 
the piece is throughout more difticult. though scarcely 
more musical than the Taz Parrep. The copy before us 
is in F, common time, with a range of twelve notes, C to 
G. An edition in A flat is also published. 


——————————— 
[r. Wilkie Collins’s “ Man and Wife” 


heatre Royal, Melbourne ; with Mr, 
Geoffrey Delamayn, and Mrs, 


A pramatic version of 
has been produced at the T 
Harwood, a well-known actor, a8 
Gladstane as Anne Sylvester, 
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Che Lutest Fushions, 


By Momur. WorrTH AND Miss WELLS, 


ROS grain, thickly-corded Ottoman silk, 
and faille of full dress black without a 
marked blue tinge, are the materials used for 
polonaises and the basque-back paletots now 
worn. China crape, fringed, richly braided, 
and lined throughout with soft silk of a light 
colour, forms garments of exceptional ele- 
gance, seen only at French houses, but the 
tabric is too frail and too expensive to be 
generally worn. Fine cashmeres and bara- 
thea cloth—the same fabric as cashmere, but 
crinkled like crape instead of being twilled— 
are the materials for outside garments when 
more warmth is required. 

The fashionable trimmings for wraps are 
flat pleatings, bias bands, pipings, milliner’s 
folds, passementerie, lace, and fringe. Otto- 
man corded silk, or the material, is arranged 
as piping ; satin is not used. Guipure and 
thread lace from two to three inches wide is 
often laid on the silk instead of edging the 
garments, and is headed by tiny folds with 
passementerie. Narrow passementeries are 
preferred to wider ones. ‘The trimming is 
massed on the back, with occasionally a fan- 
ciful vest-front, or else a broad bias band of 
the material strapped with braid is arranged 
down each side of the buttons in front. 
Lengthwise bows with long loops and ends, 
head slashed seams of basques, or cover the 
drapery pleats of polonaises. Mlaborate pas- 
sementerie ornaments, withor without tassels, 
takethe place of sashes. Belted garments 
have bows behind without ends. Coat sleeves 
are at length losing favour for jackets. Half 
flowing sleeves, the duchesss, or else wide 
orientals prevail. 

For afternoon drives and for cool days in 
the country are jackets of scarlet, blue or 
black cashmere, trimmed with a border of 


Fics. 1383 and 184.—Lirrite Ginis’ Costumes. 


trimmed robe-fashion across the front, and 
require to be sloped or gored. The entire 
wardrobe of newly-born babies is of white 
garments. New summer cloaks for infants 
are large double capes of French nansook, 
trimmed with a fluted or pleated frill edged 
with narrow Valenciennes (patent lace) and 
headed by two rows of Valenciennes insertion, 
separated by a row of Hamburg work. Piqué 
or Marseilles cloaks are embroidered or 
braided on the material, or else there is a 
mixture of these trimmings. 

Most exquisite shoes for babies are knitted 
of scarlet, green, or white Berlin wool, and 
shaped over a last with the tiny toes square 
and the instep arched in the most approved 
fashion. Some new bibs are of soft white 
muslin, slightly wadded and quilted, shaped 
with arwholes, buttoned behind, and a row 
of buttons before to simulate a vest front ; 
Hamburg scallops round the edge. 

The first short clothes, also invariably 
white, have high yokes and long sleeves, 
with the full skirt and body in one, worn 
usually without a sash. Long robes are 
often cut down to make these dresses. The 
wee toddlers also wear piqué gabrielles, low- 
necked, with a jacket for boys, plain high 
slips for girls. These are trimmed round 
the edge with a scant frill of needle work 
or of Hamburg edging, and are made so 
long and large that the child can continue to 
weur them until it is two or three years old. 

For girls from three to six years of age 
elegant gipsy bonnets are shown of real 
Valenciennes, trimmed with white ostrich 
tips, forget-me-nots, and loops and strings 
of gros grain ribbon. 

For boys of three years and until they are 
old enough for trousers, the kilt suits are 
made of light cloths, plaids, and of piqné. 
Their piqué dresses, when not made kilt 
fashion, are gored skirts, belted to a linen 
habit-shirt, and worn beneath a slashed 
jacket. 


medallions of silk richly wrought in colours, 8nd edged | make up the woollen fabrics that girls wear in this climate Tho saucieso hats of white straw, with rolling brim 
with fringe. A novelty this season is pale Cuir-colour | during the warmest part of the year. For dressy occa- | turned up broadly back and front, and slightly indented 
and buff cloths, the colour of écru ‘nen, made into most | sions the low-priced striped silks ara made with two | on each side, are worn by girls of ten years and older. 
graceful paletots, and braided with cord of a darker shade | skirts and a basque trimmed with many pinked ruffles. | They are trimmed with silk puffings or gauze ruches, and 
in simple but close patterns. ‘These are delicate cnough | Among wash goods there is nothing new, and, indeed, it | the fancy of the moment is to dot them with large white 
to be worn with the stylish buff pongee costumes prepared | would scarcely be possible to rival the durable piques in | daises with golden centres. 


for the watering places. 


CHILDREN’S Fasnions. 


The illustrations of children’s costumes given in our 
number for May Gth and again this week, shcw how 


closely girls’ cos- 
tumes imitate those 
tor ladies. There 
are the invariable 
double skirts, bas- 
ques, and flounces, 
and little girls only 
five years old wear 
collars and cuffs 
like their mammas. 

Many mothers 
make an opening 
down the centre of 
basque backs, and 
button them _be- 
hind, as they think 
dresses open in 
front too old look- 
ing for little girls. 
As children do not 
wear much tour- 
nure, plain basques 
are prettier for 
them than those 
made with full pos- 
tilion pleats. The 
proper length of 
dress skirts is three 
or four inches 
above the gaiter- 
top for girls from 
three to five years 
old, getting gra- 
dually longer until 
girls of ten or 
twelye years show 
but an inch of 
their white stock- 
ings, while misses 
of fifteen wear their 
skirts to reach the 
instep. The drawers 
of the smallest chil- 
dren are notvisible. 


Summer cash- 


mere in shepherds’ 
check and in broken 
plaids of a colour 
with white, soft, 
light, and all wool, 
are admirable for 
girl’s spring suits 
and for the kilt 
skirts worn by littic 
boys. : 
Glossy English 
mohairs, that can 
be perfectly cleaned 
by the scourer, are 
also serviceablo, 
-and are not expen- 
sive. These, with 
the summer serges 
of light quality, 


repped patterns, and the serviceable Scotch ginghams. 
To begin in order, high necks and long sleeves are still 
preferred for infant’s robes. They are a yard long, and 
two yards wide, the skirt straight, and fulled in to a yoke 
of insersion and puffs. More elaborate drezses are 


Tics, 185 to 189.—Nrw S ieryzs. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Figs. 133 & 1384.—LItrLe Giris’ SUMMER CosTUMEs., 


Fig. 133.—Toilet for girls from eight to ten years, con- 
sisting of double 
skirt and jacket of 
coloured alpaca. 
The under-skirt is 
quite plain; tho 
upper-skirt has a 
crossway foldround 
the edge, and is 
open on the right 
side, with straps of 
silk cord and gimp 
buttons to join the 
opening. Thejacket 
trimmed to match, 
with revers in front, 
slashed on _ the 
shoulders, and open 
sleeves; a tucked 
muslin chemisette. 
A velvet band and 
bow in the hair 
complete this cos- 
tume. 

Pig. 134.—A vio- 
let merino frock, 
with jacket bodice 
for a girl from six 
to eight years old. 
The skirt is trim- 
med at the bottom 
with a deep flounce 
and pleated frills of 
merino. ‘The jacket, 
with square bas- 
ques, has a pleated 
frill round the bot- 
tom, the armholes, 
and the cuffs; a 
turn-down linen 
collar with velvet 
necktie to match 
the dress. 


Figs. 135 to 139.— 
NEw SLEEVES. 
Fig. 135.—Hang- 
ing sleeve, trimmed 
with two flounces 
ornamented with 
velvet; the upper 
flounce is headed 
with a ruche, the 
lower flounce edged 

with fringe. 

Fig. 136.—Open 
sleeve of grey silk, 
trimmed with flut- 
ing of a darker 
shade of silk; this 
fluting is graduat- 
ed, and terminates 
in a bow of silk. 

Fig. 137.—Sleeye 
in Irish point. 
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Fig. 138.—Open sleeve Diane—this elegant sleeve is 
trimmed with double fluting, edged with fringe, and 
caught in below the elbow with a bow. a 

Fig. 139.—Sleeve suitable for a visiting costume ; it is 
trimmed with flutings and bows of the same material. 


éHork Table. 
(Conpuctsp sy Mrs. WELLS.) 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 
(Figs. 140 to 144.) 
Fig. 140.—GENTLEMEN’S CROCHET AND KNITTED BRACES. 


There are many ways of making ornamental braces, 
but the illustrations we this week supply are certainly 
amongst the most useful. 


Fig. 140 is worked in crochet thread and red wool, as’ 


follows :—Make a chain, a yard long, of thick grey 
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Fic. 140.—Gextieman’s Crocuer Buacr. 


thread, and work on this—1st row, 10 chain passing over 
9 stitches of the foundation, 6 double, then alternate 1 
chain, missing 1 foundation stitch, 1 treble, and on the 
last 20 stitches of the foundation 1 chain, 5 double, 9 
chain, 5 double, then 19 chain looped with a slip stitch to 
the last stitch of tho foundation chain. This forms the 
eentre row of tho brace. Round this work 4 rows of 
double, increasing at the ends of the button-hole straps, 
so that the work may lie flat. Now work on the braco, 
beginning at the last treble stitch of the middle row, 1 
row of double in red wool, carrying it across the work at 
cach end of the brace, as seen in the illustration, and 
working 2 double on every horizontal stitch. Then make 
1 row of double in grey thread, and a row of scallops in 
red wool, working 2 double between the scallops. Down 
the middle of the brace work a leaf pattern in red wool, 
as follows :—Take the back button-hole strap between the 
finger and thumb of the left hand and work first the right 
half: 1 double over the first treble stitch above the strap, 
6 chain, 1 slip stitch over the 4th double of the 3rd row 
worked round the middle strip, looping into the upper 
thread of the stitch; 6 double over the 6 chain, * 1 double 
over the next treble, 2 chain, 1 double over the next 
troble, 6 chain, 1 slip stitch over the 4th following double 
of the 3rd row, 6 double over the 6 chain ; repeat from”, 
When the last leaf is finished, work one double over the 
noxt treble, 2 chain, 2 double over the next treble, the 
last of the middle row. Now reverse the work, and make 
the leaves on the other side of the middle to correspond, 
as seen in the illustration. Straps for guns, shawls, and 
railway rugs may be made in the same manner by work- 
ing over thin string. 

Fig. 141 is a knitted brace, worked as follows :—Begin 
at the bottom with a foundation of ten stitches, and knit 
in double knitting, that is, 1st row, slip the 1st stitch, 


Fig. 143.—Corner FOR Cusuions orn Tanre-Covers, 


purl 1, slip 1, repeat to the end of the row, observing in 
slipping the stitch to put the needle in as if you were about 
to purl. Repeat this row 19 times, increasing 1 stitch at 
the end of each row, then 4 rows without increase. In 
the 25th row, which should have 28 stitches, knit 14 
stitches backwards and forwards 26 times, leaving the 
other 14, and take them up afterwards, which forms the 
button-hole. Now knit on all 28 stitches 16 rows as 
above, adding one stitch at the end of the last 4 rows. 
With these 32 stitches knit the brace the required length 
(say 30 inches), putting in the spots as you proceed. These 
are done with Berlin wool as follows:—Insert the red 
wool at the beginning of the 3rd row and* bring it forward 
before the 3rd slip stitch of this row, knit 1, slip 1, pass 
the wool behind ; repeat from.* Knit 2 rows plain, then 
take up the red wool again; but as the pattern will now 
be at the back of the work, pass the wool to the back 
before knitting the stitch, and bring it forward after the 
slip stitch ; knit 2 plain rows and then 1 row like the 1st 
row. This completes one row of spots. Now knit 5 rows 
plain, then another row of spots, observing to make them 
alternate with the former row. These spots may also be 
worked in after tha knitting is finished. When the brace 
is sufficiently long, knit 4 rows, decreasing 1 stitch at the 
end of each row, then kait a strap with 2 button-holes to 
correspond with that at the other end of the brace. Work 
a crochet edging on both sides of the brace with red wool, 
lst row, double, 2nd row, scallops of alternate 3 double 
on the first 2 double of the previous row, 5 chain and 1 
double into the first of the 5 chain, missing 1 stitch of the 
previous row. 


Fic, 142.—OravaT Enp in Pornt Lace anp EM- 
BROIDERY. 

This cravat, the end of which is shown full size in 

illustration, is made of a strip of cambric, with worked 

ends. ‘The design is first traced on glazed calico, then the 


Fic. 142,—Cuavar Exp ix P.ixrt Lace anp Exnnorery. 


peint lace braid tacked on, and the lace stitches workod 
in with fine thread. When the work is so far finished, it 
is fastened to the cambric with overcast stitch, and the 
embroidered pattern worked in satin stitch on the cambric 
The cambric is then cut away underneath. 


Fia. 143 anp 144.—CorNERS FOR BORDERS OF CUSHIONS, 
TAaBLE-CoveErs, &c. 


Fig. 143 consists of dark brown cloth, with light brown 
laid over it, the edge being covered with gold braid. The 
small figures of the pattern are worked in bright yellow, 
the spots in the centre in blue, and the single stitches 
crossing the gold braid, in brown silk. The two rows of 
scallops are vorxed in slanting stitches with black and 
red silk. 

Fig. 144.—This border is worked on dark grey cash- 
mere, on which a strip of light grey cashmere is laid, the 
edge being covered with gold braid. On this light ground 
the pattern is worked in 3 shades of violet silk. 


Ghe Housekeeper. 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Taste Tir Bits ror May.. 

Macxeret Pre.—(Very choice) Clean the fish, divest of the 
headand tails &c., and cut each mackerel into four pieces; rub 
them in a mixture of chopped fennel, pepper and salt ; toss them 
slighty in butter; let them grow cold; sprinkle them with pound- 
ed loaf sugar; lay them in your dish upon slices of fresh butter; 
add some forcemeat balls made with chopped oysters, bread- 
crumbs, spice and eggs; cover with a top crust, and bake gently 
for half-an-hour. 

TuatcuED Pir.—This is a very pretty supper dish, and is 
found most convenient this time of year. The time required 
for cooking is about one hour. Choose a pie dish of the size re- 
quired, and butter it well. Arrange a layer of vermicelli at the 


bottom, and in lines standing up round the sides, fill the centre 
with lobsters or any other fish well seasoned and flavoured; 
pack it in so that it may stand up above the sides of the dish ; 
fill in the interstices with gravy good enough to cool into a thick 
jelly ; bake it in a moderate oven, and when cold, turn it out 
upon another dish as you do jelly. The vermicelli looks like a 
thatched house, whence its name. 

Frizp Parries.—Mince a few slices of cold veal, and six 
oysters, mix with‘it two or three spoonfuls of bread-crumbs, 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg to taste; a piece of lemon-peel chopped 
fine, and the liquor of the oysters strained. JVarm it in a small 
stewpan, but do not let it boil, and then turn it out to cool. Have 
ready a good puff-paste, roll it out thin, and cut it into round 
or square pieces. Put some of the mince between two of them, 
twist the edges to keep in the gravy, and having washed them 
over with eggs, fry them to a fine brown. 

Cuoconate Tarrs.—Rasp a quarter of a pound of chocolate, 
a small stick of cinnamon,andadd the peal of half a grates,a pinch 
of salt and sugar to taste; well beat the yolks of six eggs with 
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Fic. 141.—Gentueman’s Kwyirrep Buace. 


two spoonfuls of milk, add it to the other ingredients, and s 
them over the fire in a stewpan for about ten minutes; add th 
peel of half a lemon cut small, and then set it too cool. Bea 
up the whites of the eggs, put the mixture into a tart dish lined 
with puff paste, cover it with the whisked eggs, and bake it. 
When done, sift sugar over it and glaze it with a salamander. 

Cuorce Saco Pupprne.—Boil two ounces of sago in a pint 
of new milk till perfectly tender; when cold add five eggs, two 
ounces of bread-crumbs, a little brandy, and sugar to the taste, 
Mix all well together ; boil it for one hour in a basin tightly 
covered with a floured cloth, and serve with melted butter, 
white wine, and sugar. 

Aumonp Puppixe, Bortep.—Take an equal weight each of 
blanched sweet almonds, eggs, butter, flour, and sugar ; pound 
them all well together in a mortar until a smooth paste is 
formed ;?then pour upon it sufficient hot milk to dilute it into 
a thing paste. Put it over the fire in a saucepan, and stir it till 
of proper consistency; then lay it in a buttered basin, tie it 
down tight, and boil it for an hour. 

GoosgBrerxy Foor. —Put two pounds of unripe gooseberries 
into a stone jar, with half a pint of water and half a pound of 
sugar ; place the jar in a pan of boiling water over the fire, and 
stew till the fruit is reduced to pulp. ‘Then strain it through 
a sieve, and stir into the pulp while it is warm another half 
pound of sugar, a cup-full of cream, and a pint of milk; or 
use milk only, and a little grated nutmeg. It must be served 
cold. It is an excellent spring dish for children. Rhubarb 
cooked in the same manner is likewiso very nice as well ag 
wholesome. 

A GeEuman CuHocotarrs Puppinc.—Take 2oz. of fino wheat 
or potato flour, 20z. of butter, jlb. of loaf sugar pounded fine, 
the yolks of three and the whites of two eggs, and }Ib. of finely 
grated or powdered chocolate. Stir these ingredients gradually 
into a pint of milk over a gentle fire, till it becomes the con- 
sistency of smooth and rather thick gruel; if it becomes too 
thick, add by degrees a little more milk, and let it boil up well 
Stir it often while it cools, adding 20z. more butter and the yolks 
of five or six more eggs, beat the whites of the eggs to a froth, 
and add them just before you pour the mixture into a dish, 
which must be well buttered, and not more than three quarters 
full. Powder the top with sugar, and bake it an hour in a 
moderate oven. It should rise three or four inches above the 
dish, and be of a yellow brown at the top. 


Fic. 144.—Conners ror Cuswi0"s OR TaBLE-Cyvers, 
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Ghe Toilet. 
——_<——- ' 
THE MICROSCOPE AT THE TOILET TABLE. 


WITH somE vERY PracticaL Conciusions ror Laprgs, 


HERE was a ripple of laughter and the murmur of girlish 

voices coming from the half-open drawing-room door, and 
echoing along the wide staircase, as I stood deliberating on 
the threshold of my room. JI should be “ a horrid wretch ; ” 
ma’am’selle would never forgive me if she knew it; but the 
impulse was too strong to be resisted, and I darted across the 
passage, and opened the door opposite mine. I did not medi- 
tate burglary, but I felt like a thief surely, and could not help 
starting a little at the shimmer of muslin skirts showing 
through the half-open closet door. 

The little rosetted slippers lying before a chair scemed to 
point their tiny buckles at me with an accusing air. Even the 
dainty bottles on ‘the toilet-table peeped at me with wicked, 
watchful faces; the crystal-clear glycerine stared; the brown, 
honest face of arnica glowed indignant; while a long-necked 
flask stretched itself over all the rest to see what I was about. 

“ Not here. Well, if I must!’’? And the drawer slid open 
before me. Half a dozen combs; a large brush, clean and 
bright, as it should be; and by its side exactly what I wanted. 
I confess to a thrill of intense satisfaction as I lifted the brush, 
and felt its soft, slightly moist bristles, dark with constant 
wetting. Ina moment more I had on the point of my knife a 
little gray mass half as large as a pea, scraped from the bottom 
of the brush, and two or three bristles, which showed me at a 
glance that I had all I had wished for. 

The brush was replaced, the drawer shut, the door swung 
light y on its hinges, and in a moment more I had my prize 
safe. I put the matter from the brush on a bit of white paper, 
and set it floating on the water in a glass bowl. ‘The linen 
shade was lifted from the ready microscope, the slide with the 
bristles adjusted, and I sat down to my task with a keen sense 
of pleasure known only to a lover of the instrument. 

The shafts of bristles 
Go, Were rough, and near the 
; 2.2 o lower end of one was a com- 


eo. 2 pact mass (Fig. 1) that 
a aes under a lens of low power, 


seemed a bundle of cells, or 

a bit of close-veined leaf, 

Fig. 1. dry and brown. Its face 

was perfectly familiar, so I 

put another slide over it, leaving the little cluster uncovered, 
and then with a needle scraped it off entire. 

When pressed between the slides it separated easily into 
smaller masses, even into delicate, round, transparent cells. 
These I put into a glass dish, with a spoonful or two of water 
and a grain of sugar, and set it away for to-morrow. 

Meantime somebody below was singing “Jock o’ Hazledean ;”’ 
and, ‘“‘ while she loot the tears down fa’,’’ [prepared another slide, 
and lifted a tiny speck of the substance floating in the paper 
boat, and drew it slowly into view, thinking strange thoughts 
of the field I had chosen for botanising to-day. 1 looed into 
the glass carelessly for a moment, and then with attention. I 
looked away. I rubbed my eyes, and took another long stare. 

Not at all what I had expected to see, but very curious 
indeed. Does any body else care to see? Here, then (Fig. 2), 
is the creature which, very much alive, 
was wriggling about on the edge of the 


plate. The little wretch frisked about so S we © 


gaily that he soon left me, and another of 

his kind crept in sight from the right, and 

another from the left, and both together Fic. 2 
worked across the plate, and left me to rae 
contemplate an individual who appeared to be playing wi 
cup and balls. Balanced nicely oa Vis tail, he a 4 dae ath 
more balls tossing regularly back and forth in the air. I shall 
never see such a small show again without thinking how much 
better my friend the rotifer does it, nor how exceedingly diffi- 
cult the man would find it to shut himself up in a ball with a 
jerk, as the rotifer did then. Here he lies (Fig 3), a trans- 


Fic, 5. 


parent globule with delicate lines on his back, showing his 

digestive organs, and another rotifer,*quite small, expanding 

and contracting inside its parent. ; 
After a moment of rest he pushed out his body like the slides 


of a telescope, expanded the cilia of transparent hairs, and the’ 


ball-playing commenced again. It lasted but a moment, how- 
ever ; for he collapsed with a spring, and continued to expand 
and collapse fora long time. So I left him to himself, and 
moved the slide. More of the frisky “ doylaimus,” fragments 
of vegetable growth common enough, bits of fibre, of silk and 
linen, little scales of scarf-skin from the scalp, and here another 
rotifer, evidently different from the last, as it is ciliate below, 
the cilia moving gaily, like a little shining fringe, waving up 
and down with most astonishing regularity. 

That was, perhaps, a rotifer darting about so wildly in a 
corner, shooting here and there like a tube of transparent 
quicksilver, then doubling its long body into a circle, and 
whirling round and round with such swiftness that my eyes 
could Searcely follow. Up and down, up and down, another 


(2 


ot 
Fie 4, 


whirl more rapid than the last, and, after darting about for a 
moment, it sprang back with a jerk, and stood sulkily, a trans- 
parent ball, with its transparent stomach showing itself to all 
who chose to look. Suppose that you and I could no more conceal 
the contents of our stomachs than can this little wretch. Would 
not that be living in a glass house with a vengeance? Another 
movement of the slide, and a large leech-like worm appeared, 
moving rapidly about among the small cryptogams that make 


up most of the matter. As it persisted in keeping out of sight 
I could only judge of it by the numbers of dead ones that 
appeared here and there. Some seemed to be decaying, as the 
interior organs were escaping from the skin. Some had already 
escaped, and were floating about separately. I suspect that 
they may be rotifers—perhaps Fig. 4—but no trace could be 
discovered of the long cilia in any of them. 

This queer little object I pondered over a long time, and at 
last came to the conclusion that it was a capsule of the crowned 
fern (Osmundi regalis). It is easy enough to account. for its 
presence here. Ma’m’selle is fond of flowers. She loves to 
gather them in their native wilds. This little fern sced has 
clung to her dress, and easily enough been transferred to her 
hair-brush. Or it may be she has been using them for hair- 
powder to make herself invisible. 

“We have the receipt for fern seed— 
We walk invisible.” 


(To be cone’uded in our next.) 


TOILET RECIPES. 
No. II. 


Fortow:nc up the useful recipes given in our last number, 
we will now supply the most approved formule for the prepa- 
ration of the principal delicate essences, tinctures, and bouquets 
that find a place on a lady’s well-ordered toilet-table :— 

Tincture or Croves.—Take of alcohol, one pint; cloves, 
bruised, one ounce. Macerate, with frequent agitation, fourteen 
days, and filter. 

Essence Royate.—Amberegris, 80 grains; musk (purest), 40 
grains; civit, 20 grains; oil of cinnamon, 12 drops; oil of 
rhodium, 8 drops ; oil of roses, 8 drops; rectified spirit, 80z. 
This receipt is from the pen of Soubeiran; Essence Royale 
is esteemed in his country as a valuable anti-spasmodic, as 
well as a delightful perfume. 

Aromatic VineGar (English).— Camphor, loz. ; oil of 
cloves, 1 drachm; oil of lavender, 40 drops; oil of rosemary, 
40 drops; g'acial acetic acid, 19oz. 

Aromatic VineGAar (French).—Camphor, 1oz. ; oil of cloves, 
15 drops; oil of cinnamon, 10 drops; oil of lavender, 5 drops ; 
glacial acetic acid, 100z, Mix in a well-stoppered bottle, by 
frequently shaking. 

Rose Warer (Imfusion of Roses).—Take of distilled water 
(boiling), half-pint; dilute sulphuric acid, 1 drachm; rose- 
petals, Joz. Infuse for an hour in a close vessel, and strain. 

Rose O1n.—A good and cheap hair oil may be made in the 
following manner :—Olive oil (coloured with alkanet), 1 pint ; 
oil of rosemary, 40 drops; oil of thyme, 40 drops: oil of nut- 
meg, 40 drops This may be further scented, if desired, with a 
little essence of musk or roses. 

Harr Srimviant.—The following preparation will be found 
useful in premature baldness :—Almond oil, 10o0z. ; oil of 
lavender, 10 drops; oil of thyme, 60 drops; oil of rosemary, 40 
drops. This combination will sometimes be found to promote 
in a remarkable manner the natural curl or waviness of the 
hair. 

Tn our next paper we shall have something to say about pre- 
parations for the teeth, lips, &c. 


WOMAN’S PROGRESS, 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from 
our numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing 
upon the intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.— 


Ed. L.0 P.) 


Laprrs at tHE Lonpon Unrversity.—The following is the 
result of the general annual examination for women just held 
at the London University :—Honours Wivision—Helen Susan 
Black, private tuition ; Caroline Birch Dutton, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham ; Esther Lilwall Greatbatch, North London College 
School for Ladies ; Marianne Smith, Queen’s College and Pri- 
vate study. First division—Rose Aitken, private tuition ; 
Caroline Rebecca Cole, North London College School for 
Ladies; Amy Alice Cullen, private study; Isabella Heslop, 
‘Ladies’ College, Cheltenham ; Mary Stewart Kilgour, Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham; Fanny Macrae, private study; Emily 
Anne Pulling, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; Ellen Rock, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and Fanny Julia Williams, private 
tuition. 

Lectures For WomMEN IN CAMBRIDGE.—It is proposed to open 
a house in October for the reception of students attending the 
lectures. The regular payment for each student will be £20 a 
term, but a reduction of one-fourth will be made for persons 
preparing for the profession of education. It is requested that 
all applications for admission into this house be sent in before 
the lst of June next to Mrs. Venn, Petersfield House, Cam- 
bridge; or to Mr. H..Sidgwick, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
from whom a programme of the lectures may be obtained. 

Meprcat Epvucation ror Woman.—A very interesting paper 
on this subject was read at the last meeting of Miss Faithfull’s 
Society, by Mrs. Noel-Thatcher, the successful competitor for 
the Trevelyan Prize Essay, and late student at the Great Port- 
land-street College, of which the Earl of Shaftsbury is Presi- 
dent. The paper advocated the employment of educated 
women as midwives, and elicited an animated discussion on the 
whole favourable to the practice of midwifery and the accessory 
branches of medical science. 

Lapigs AND AMERICAN UNIVERrSITIES.—The experiment of 
admitting women to the University at Ann Harbor Michigan, 
has been tested in amanner satisfactory to the friends of this 
measure. Atthe recent Commencements of the Law and Medi- 
cal schools, both sexes were recognised in the distribution of 
degrees. Among theseventy-eight candidates for the degree of 
“ Doctor of Medicine” was Miss Sanford,a lady from Aurora, 
New York, who ranked as one of the first among the graduates. 
Miss Killgore, an Indiana lady, who received her diploma as 
“ Bachelor of Laws,” has held an honourable place among the 
students of her class. It was a matter of great regret that the 
first lady student of the University to whom a part has been as- 
signed was prevented by sickness from appearing on the stage. 
There are this year 1,110 students on the catalogue. The num- 
ber has not been lessened, nor the standard lowered, by the ad- 
mission of women to the privileges of the University. And the 
thirty-four who have availed themselves of these privileges have 
been uniformly treated with courtesy, and no opposition been 
made to their progress. 

A .Lavy-Doctor CompiimentEep.—Dr. Keiller, in open- 
ing his summer course of lectures at Surgeons’ Hall, 
Edinburgh, a few days ago, strongly advocated the ad- 
mission of women to the medical profession, or rather to that 

department of the profession for which their sex specially 


qualifies them. He incidentally bore the following testimony 
to the ability of Miss Garrett, now Mrs. Garrett-Anderson :— 
“T do not hesitate to say that Miss Elizabeth Garaett was the 
most apt pupil I ever had. While attending my female class 
at the Royal Maternity Hospital, and receiving my instructions 
in midwifery and the diseases of women and children, Miss 
Garrett begged of me to allow her to compete in the written 
examination of my male class at the College of Surgeons, not 
that she wished or expected to carry off a prize, but mercly to 
test her own knowledge of the subjects. I examined and care- 
fully compared her competitive papers with those of my then 
students; and on handing her my female diploma, which was 
the first she obtained, and the only document of the kind she 
was then able to obtain at this school, I had the satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction (as the special point of view may be taken) of 
telling her what I had told my prizemen, that she was entitled 
to the first medal, and that if there were to be many like her, 
even they might have no small difficulty in keeping their 
ground.” 

A New Cotzecr ror Women.—A mecting, largely attended, 
was held at St. James’s Hall on Monday afternoon, to support 
the movement for founding a women’s college, the one at 
Hitchen being found insufficient for the need of the public. 
The chair was occupied by the Hon. Cowper-Temple, M.P. 
Among those uponthe platform were the Bishop of Peter- 
borough, Lord Lyttelton, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Canon Miller, 
Dr. Barry, and Mrs. Garrett-Anderson. Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson addressed the meeting, maintaining that increased 
culture was necessary for women ; that their emotional natures 
required, in order to make them more rational, a keener mental 
training; and that when they had received that, they would not 
break down as they so frequently did. She called upon some 
woman with money to build herself an everlasting name by 
endowing a college. Bishop Magee also urged that, for domestic 
reasons, the relation of the wife to her husband and the mother 
to her son required a higher female culture. No resolutions 
were passed. 


Curious stems about deowen. 


_ 


i RS. MARTHA WALKER COOK is said to be one of 
the most scholarly women America has ever produced. 


Mrs. Thornton, wife of the British minister at Washington, 
is a tall, pale, rather angular woman, with light hair and eyes. 
In private society she is much liked. Her distinguished man- 
ners display all the fascinations of a superior culture. She 
speaks French and Spanish fluently, and combines with rich 
vocal powers that refinement of intonation so rarely possessed 
by American women. ee 8 

Fanny Fern gives a bit of personal experience thus: “A 
woman, by taking a big basket in her hand and leaving her 
hoops at home, and pinning an old shawl over her head, and 
tying a calico apron around her waist, may go unmolested at 
any hour of the evening. I know it, because I have tried it, 
when I felt like having a ‘ prowl’ all alone, anda good ‘ think,’ 
without every puppy saying at every step, ‘a pleasant evening, 
miss.’ ”’ — 

The lack of courage in women is often sneercd at. <A 
thoughtful observer comes to their defence very effectively, as 
follows :—“T have seen women so delicate that they were afraid 
to ride for fear of the horse running away ; afraid to walk for fear 
the dew might fall; afraid to sail for fear the boat might upset ; 
but I never saw one afraid to be married, which is more riskful 
than all the others put together.” 


The simple and comprehensive epitaph on “ Helen Blake,” in 
Grayfriar’s churchyard, Edinburgh, runs thus :— 
“She was— 
But words were wanting 
To say what! 
Think of what a wife should be— 
And she was that!” 


The father of Mrs. Siddons had always forbidden her to 
marry an actor, and of course she chose a member of the old 
gentleman’s company, whom she secretly wedded. When 
Roger Kemble heard of it he was furious. “Have I 
not,” he exclaimed, “ forbade you to marry a player?’ The 
lady replied, with downcast eyes, that she had not disobeyed. 
“What, madam ! have you not allowed yourself to marry about 
the worst performer in my company?’ “ Exactly so,” mur- 
mured the timid bride, ‘‘ nobody can call him an actor.” 


A young English traveller contracted in Valencia a love 
affair with a pretty gipsy girl. The mother wished that he 
should marry her at once; but the Englishman declared that 
he was not rich enough to keep a wife. ‘ What!’’ said the 
gipsy, laughing, “not rich enough in the land of guineas ? 
With so renowned a thief as my daughter, you will in a year 
be a millionaire.” 

The Sheffield Telegraph mentions that a housewife, in filling 
up her schedule of the census paper, described herself as the 
“head of the family,” while, in respect to her husband, she 
wrote, ‘‘ He turns my mangle.” 


An old Dublin beggar-woman asked a lady the other day for 
ahalfpenny. ‘I’ve nothing for you,” said the lady; “ but if 
you go to the soup-kitchen you'll get a pint of excellent soup.” 
“Soup is it, ye mane?’ bawled the indignant mendicant ; 
“ do you call that stuff soup ? Sure and I'll jist tell ye how they 
make it: they get a quart of water, and then boil it down to a 
pint to make it strong.” 


Gail Hamilton, an American authoross, thinks that the trouble 
with the woman rights is, that they want to live like women 
and be paid like men, 


The daughter of the late Dr. MacBride, Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall at Oxford, was well-known as a very learned lady, 
and she is said to have written for her father (who was a lay- 
man) part of his lectures on the Diatessaro». She was a great 
linguist; and it is reported that she vowed she never would 
marry anybody until she found someone who proposed to her 
in a language which she did not understand, and that when this 
happened she would learn the language, and answer the bold 
man in hisown tongue. It is almost needless to add that she 
always remained an “ old maid.” 


“T have one word more to say before I close of the Pain 
Killer, which I consider a most valuable medicine. I have 
travelled a good deal since I have been in Kansas, and never 
without taking it with me. I used it freely in my practice for 
cholera in 1849 and 1855, and with better success than any 
other medicine.—A. Huntine M.D., Jnanhattan, Kansas, April, 
1866,”—To Perry Davis anp Son, 


May 20, 1871.) 
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Sass eS Seni. i P 
Gout and Fashionable sels. 
THE COURT. 


HE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Prince 

Leopold, arrived at Windsor Castle, on Thursday last week, 
at one o'clock from Buckingham Palace. In the afternoon, 
Her Majesty, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Marchioness of Ely, drove out, and Her Majesty went out on 
Friday morning with Prince Leopold. Lord Augustus Loftus 
arrived at the Castle and had an audience of the Queen. 

The Queen drove out on Friday afternoon with Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by_ the Hon, Mary Lascelles; and Her 
Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, walked and drove in the 
grounds on Saturday morning. In the afternoon, the Queen 
drove out, accompanied by Lady Waterpark and the Marchioness 
of Ely. 

On Sunday morning, !ler Majesty attended Divine service in 
the private chapel. The Dean of Windsor officiated, and ad- 
ministered the Holy Communion. 

On Monday morning the Queen walked and drove in the 
grounds, accompanied by the Marchioness of Ely. Princess 
Beatrice, attended by the Hon. Emily Cathcart, rode in the 
Home Park. Sir Francis Grant. R.A., president, and Mr. R. P. 
Knight, R.A, secretary of the Royal Academy, arrived at the 
Castle, and had the honour of presenting to the Queen the re- 
port of the Royal Academy for the year 1870, and of laying be- 
fore Her Majesty the diplomas of Mr. H. T. Wells and Mr. R. 
Ansdell, newly-elected Academicians, for Her Majesty’s sig- 
nature. 

In the afternoon the Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out, 
attended by Lady Waterpark and the Hon. Emily Cathcart, and 
Her Majesty went out on Tuesday morning attended by the Mar- 
chione-s of Ely. Prince Leopold went out walking. Princess 
Beatrice rode in the Home Park, attended by the Hon. Mary 
Lascelles. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by 
Lieutenant Pickard, arrived at the Castle, and remained to 
luncheon, The Queen held a Council at three o’clock. His 
Royal Highness Prince Arthur and Earl Cowper were in- 
troduced at the Council,and sworn in members of Her Majesty’s 
Most Honourable Privy Council, and took their seats at the 
Board accordingly. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Duchess of Sutherland, drove out on L'uesday afternoon; and 
Her Majesty wal ked and drove in the grounds on Wednesday 
morning with Princess Beatrice. The Queen, accompanied by 
their Royal Highnesses Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold, 
left the Castle in the evening, at 10 minutes before eight 
o'clock, for Balmoral. The suite in attendance consisted of the 
Marchioness of Ely, the Hon. Harriet Phipps, Colonel H. 
Ponsonby, Major-General Viscount Bridport, Dr. Hoffmeister, 
and Mr. H. Collins. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with Prince John 
of Glicksburg, visited the Count and Countess of Paris at 
Twickenham, on ‘Thursday, last week, and remained to 
luncheon. 

On the Friday evening His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and his Highness Prince John of Glucksburg honoured 
Mr. and Mrs. Petre with their company at dinner in Berkeley- 
square. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, accompanied by 
Prince Arthur and Prince John of Gliicksburg, and attended 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, Mr. Knollys, and Lieutenant 
Pickard, arrived at Sandringham House on Saturday evening, 
having travelled from London to Wolferton by the five o’clock 
express. Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, who has 
remained at Sandringham during the week, is becoming quite 
strong, and has taken several carriage drives in the neighbour- 
hood. The Countess of Morton succeeded the Hon. Mrs. W. 
Grey as Lady in Waiting on the Princess of Wales. 

On Sunday morning their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess of Morton and 
General Sir W. Knollys, attended Divine service at the church 
of St. Mary Magdalene, in the park. The Rev. W. Lake 
Onslow, M.A., rector and domestic chaplain, officiated and 
preached. é 

On Monday His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by Prince Arthur and Prince John of Glucksburg, and 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel ‘leesdale, Mr. Knollys, and 
Lieutenant Pickard, arrived in town from Sandringham. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Count and Countess of Flanders 
dined with the Prince of Wales and Prince John of Glucksburg 
at Marlborough House. 


Tue QueEn’s Lever.—By command of the Queen, a levee 
was held on Saturday at St. James’s Palace by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, on behalf of Her Majesty. 
The Prince of Wales entered the Throne-room shortly’ after 
two o’clock, accompanied by Prince Arthur and the other mem- 
bers of the royal family. 

Srare Concert.—By command of the Queen, a State concert 
Was given on Monday evening at Buckingham Palace. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, accompanied by Prince 
Arthur, the Duchess of Cambridge, and the other members of 
the royal family, conducted by Viscount Sydney, G.C.B. (the 
Lord Chamberlain), and attended by the ladies and gentlemen 
in waiting, entered the saloon at a quarter past ten o’clock, 
when the concert immediately commenced. 

Privcess Lovisr anp Lorp Lorne.—Princess Louise and 
the Marquis of Lorne, travelling under the name of Lord and 
Lady Sundridge, arrived, we are informed, at the Hotel Belle- 
vue, Cadenabbia, Lake of Como, on the afternoon of the 6th 
inst., from Milan. 

_His Highness Prince Hassan, attended by Mz. Larkin, 
visited the Prince of Wales at Marlborough House on Saturday. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


WE are enabled to announce that Miss Burdett Coutts has 
accepted a Peerage. We have especial pleasure in learning that 
thename which has been ennobled by alife of generousmunificence 
pat ae pe in pane eS territorial designation, and that 

e only aifference will be in the prefix. Mis att Coutt 
will be the Baroness Burdett Coutts, eiemancon t 

The Irish members of both Houses of Parliament, and 

I nb ‘ 5, and a grec 
body of Irish officials and other subscribers, are about to eect 
to Frances, Countess Waldegrave, a full leneth portrait of Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, to be placed in the gallery of Strawberry- 
hill, in memory of the great services which the right hon, gen- 


tleman rendered to Ireland during the important period of his 
tenure of the office of Irish Secretary. 

We have to record the death of Theodosia Lady Adair, wife 
of Sir Robert Alexander Shafto Adair, Bart., F.R.S., which oc- 
curred in South Audley-street, after a lingering illness. Her 
ladyship was the eldest daughter of General Hon. Robert 
Meade, by his marriage with Anna Louise, daughter of the late 
Sir John Dalling, Bart. She was born 27th January, 1811, 
and married Sir Robert in June, 1836. 

Colonel Blathwayt, of Dyrham Park, near Bath, has died 
from the effects of his fall from a pair of steps in his dressing- 
room, whereby he broke his arm and thigh. The sad event has 
cast a gloom over the whole district, where the deceased gen- 
tlemen was well known and respected. 

On Tuesday night Sir T. Fermor Hesketh had a ball at his 
residence in Upper Belgrave-street, which was numerously at- 
tended. Dancing commenced at half-past eleven o'clock to 
Coote and Tinney’s band. 

Viscountess Combermere was honoured on Tuesday even- 
ing by the presence of his Serene Highness the Prince and her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Teck at dinner, at her ladyship’s 
residence in Belgrave-square. 

Admiral Sir Alexander D.Y. Arbuthnott died on Monday 
last at Shenton Hall, the seat of his son-in-law, Mr. N. Wol- 
laston, in Leicestershire, at the ripe age of 82 years. 

The Earl de Grey and Ripon may be expected to arrive from 
America by the first week in June. 

The Earl of Lonsdale who has been staying for some weeks 
at Folkestone for the benefit of the sea air, has returned to town. 
The noble earl is in excellent health. 

The Countess of Wilton has returned to Buxton. The Earl 
of Wilton is regaining strength, though slowly, and will come 
to town as soon as his medical attendants deem it advisable. 

The Earl and Countess of Carysfort are expected to arrive at 
their new residence in Grosvenor-crescent in the course of the 
ensuing week. 

Lord Ashburton has arrived in town from Spain. 

Lord Suffield is expected in town next week. His lordship 
arrived in his yacht off Plymouth on Saturday from Gibraltar 
and the coast of Spain. 

Sir Talbot and Lady Clifford Constable have arrived at 
Hinde House, Manchester-square, for the season. 

Lady Catherine Allen has taken No. 29, Rutland-gate, for 
the season. 

The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby have arrived at 8, Ches- 
terfield, Mayfair, for the season. 

Lady Helena Cooke only surviving daughter of George, 3rd 
Earl of Kingston, and his wife, Lady Helena Moore. only 
daughter of Stephen, Ist Earl of Mount Cashell, and sister of 
Robert, 4th, and James, 6th Earls of Kingston, has just died, at 
her residence in Harley-street, Cavendish-square. Her lady- 
ship was born in 1800, and married in December, 1829, Mr. 
Philip Davies Cooke, of Owston, Yorkshire, and Gwisaney Hall, 
Flintshire, who died in November, 1843. 

Colonel and Mrs. Wilmot have arrived at 7, Halkin-street 
West for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill and family have arrived at their re- 
sidence in Bruton-street for the season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Villiers arrived on Saturday at 112, 
Eaton-square, for the season. 

’ The Duke of Leinster’s friends will be gratified to hear that 
his grace is recovering from his recent indisposition. 

We have to announce the death of Lieutenant-Genceral 
Thomas Molyneux Williams, K.H., which took place at his 
lodgings in Holles-street, Cavendish-square, at the age of 78. 

We have to announce the death of the Hon. Mrs. Spencer 
Montague, which took place at Montague House, Portman- 
square on Tuesday last. We believe that her mortal remains 
will be placed in the family vault at Newton, by the side of 
her brother, the late Lieutenant-Colonel Pemberton. 


FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


To-pay (Saturday). Her Majesty’s birthday celebrated. The 
Countess Granvilles reception at the Foreign-office. Mrs. 
Gladstone’s evening party. Gun Clab—Derby £5 Handicap, 
open to members of all the recognised West-end clubs. Hur- 
lingham Club—Twenty-five Yards Optional Sweepstakes. The 
Scots Fusilier band will be in attendance.—May 22. Lady Col- 
thurst’s dance, Wilton-crescent. Lady Palks first dance, 1, 
Grosvenor-gardens. Mrs. Capel Cure’s second concert. Madame 
Puzzi’s annual grand morning concert, at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham-place, at half-past two o'clock. Mr. Henry Leslie’s 

d morning performance of ‘“‘The Messiah,’’ with Madlle. 
Titiens, Madame alboni, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Agensi, and 
Signor Foli, at 2.30. The annual regimental dinner of the 2nd 
(Royal North British) Dragoons (Scots Greys), at the London 
‘Lavern, Bishopsgate-street, at eight o’clock preciscly.—23. ‘he 
Karl Fortescue’s ballin Connaught-place. Lady Goldsmid’s ball, 
at St. John s Lodge, Regent’s-park.—24. Derby Day. The Duke 
of Devonshire’s assembly. The Countess Granville’s reception 
at the Foreign-office. Lady Gerard’s concert. Mrs. Charles 
Murdoch's concert. The annual regimental dinner of the 9th 
(Queen’s Royal) Lancers, at the Albion, Aldersgate-strect, at 
eight o'clock preciscly.—25. Lady Palk’s second dance, 1, 
Grosvenor-gardens. Hon. Mrs. Thornton Wodehouse's first, 
dance, 37, Eaton-square. Mrs. Robert Allfrey’s dance, 81, 
Eaton-square. The annual dinner of the 1st (King’s) Dragoon 
Guards, at the Albion, Aldersgate-street, at eight o clock pre- 
cisely. The annual dinner of the 14th (King’s) Hussars, at the 
Clarendon, Bond-street, at eight o’clock precisely.— 26. Mr. 
Conant’s dance. Mrs. Pakenham Mahon’s dance. The annual 
regimental dinner of the 32nd (Cornwall) Light Infantry, at 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, at eight o’clock pre- 
cisely—Major-General Sir W. Jones, K.C.B., in the chiir.—27. 
The 10th Hussars’ regimental dinner, at Willis’s Rooms. The 
Inniskilling Dragoons’ annual regimental dinner, at the London 
Tavern, at eight o’clock. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The banns of marriage between Prince Charles of Baden 
and the Baroness Beust have been published. The rank of 
countess will be conferred upon the Baroness Beust. 

The late Archduchess Maria Annunziata was the daughter of 
King Ferdinand II. of Naples and the second of the Archduke 
Charles Louis, to whom she was married at Venice on the 21st 
of October, 1862. The Archduke and his wife lived for several 
years after their marriage in strict retirement at Gratz, in 
Styria, where the Archduchess became very popular owing to 
her numerous charities and her devout and unassuming dis- 
position. They came to Vienna after the birth of their second 
child, and since then the Archduchess had a son and a daughter, 
the latter born on the 13th of May, 1870. The Archduchess 
was only 28 years old at the time of her death. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Coburg has been scriously 
ill for the last month with an attack of typhoid fever. Her 
Majesty had the pleasure of receiving on Monday from Sir 
William Jenner, from Gotha, a very favourable report of His 
Royal Highness. Sir William went to Gotha on the previous 


| Tuesday by command of the Queen, 


Tue Eastern Budget learns from St. Petersburgh that the 
project of a matrimonial alliance between the Prince of Orange 
and the Grand Duchess Maria, only daughter of the Emperor 
of Russia, has been abandoned. 


— 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Lady Louisa Georgiana Parker, 
daughter of the fifth Earl of Macclesfield, formerly of Ensham 
Hall, Oxon, but late of West Hill Cottage, St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, was proved in London on the 29th ult., under £14,000 per- 
sonalty, by Mr. Edward Parker Wolstenholme, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, barrister-at-law, the sole executor. The will is dated 1857, 
and a codicil June 1870, and her ladyship died on the 14th 
ult., aged 68. She has left numerous legacies to her relatives 
on both her father’s and mother’s side, and to her intimate 
friends ; and she bequeaths the residue of her property amongst 
her nephews and nieces, with the exception of Viscount Parker 
and Ellen Stratton, whom her ladyship states are amply pro- 
vided for. 

The will of Miss Mary Caroline Berryman, of Stoke 
Damerel, Devon, was proved in London, under £60,000, by Mr. 
Edward Oram Gard, solicitor, Devonport, and Mr. William 
Harris, solicitor, London, the joint acting executors, to each of 
whom she has left a legacy of £2,000. Amongst the legatees 
are the undernamed, viz., Captain Hickley, £5,000; the two 
Misses Gould each £2,000, besides other bequests to them; to 
two of her maidservants £1,000 each, an annuity to each of 
£100, also her wearing apparel, to be divided between them; 
and a legacy of £50 to Mr. Dennis, her late brother’s clerk, 
The residue is given to charitable institutions. 


General Mews of the leek, 


NICE LANDLADY.—At Marlborough-street, Mrs. Sarah 
Tering, owner of No. 45, Union-street, Marylebone, ap- 
peared before Mr. Tyrwhitt to answer a summons taken out by 
Mr. Lloyd Lightfoot, sanitary inspector of St. Marylebone, for 
having the premises in a dirty and filthy condition injurious to 
health. My. Tyrwhitt said there had been gross neglect, and 
he should order the defendant to pay £2 2s., and 12s. 6d. costs. 


Smuattpox.—The Registrar-General, in his report for the 
week ending last Saturday, says :—‘‘ Greater energy appears 
to have been shown in securing the more gencral adoption of 
the protective influence of vaccination ; and the fatal cases of 
smallpox in London, which in the three previous weeks had 
been 276, 261, and 288, declined to 232 last week.” 


Tue Viscountess Duacannon’s Co.turction.—The beautiful 
collection of fine old French furniture and decorative objects, 
the property of the Viscountess Dungannon, removed from No.3, 
Grafton-street, has been disposed of at the rooms of Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, in King-street, St. James’s. ‘The 
whole of the collection realised upwards of £6,000. 

A Servant To BE Avoripep.—The girl Agnes Norman, who 
is accused of child-murder, has again been brought before the 
magistrate at Lambeth. Evidence was given to substantiate 
the statements already made, that in the houses where the girl 
had lived, birds, fish, and cats had died in an unaccount- 
able manner, and that in one instance she had tried to strangle 
a little boy, and, having failed, had given him sweets not to tell 
of it. The case was again remanded. It has been taken up by 
the Treasury, and is conducted by Mr. Poland. 


Tue Exruam Murper.—The inquest as to the death of 
Maria Clousen was resumed on Tuesday afternoon, but so far 
no additional light has been thrown upon the case. The coach- 
man Norton, and Miss Buttman, who had formerly spoken of 
seeing a young man and woman together in the neighbourhood 
of the murder on the night when it took place were called. 
They said they saw the accused William Pook in the police- 
court at Greenwich on Saturday, but neither could say whether 
he was the man they saw on the night of the murder or not. 

A Monsrer Peririon.—An open-air meeting was held in 
front of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, on Saturday evening, to 
receive and adopt the Liverpool petition in favour of Sir Wil- 
fred Lawson’s Permissive Bill. One of the speakers stated that 
the petition had been signed by 53,954 persons, 17,723 of whom 
were artisans and labourers; that it weighed half a hundred- 
weight, and that, when unrolled, it was nearly half a mile 
long. _ At the close of the proceedings the petition was folded 
into an oblong shape, enclosed in a canvas cover, and directed 
to its destination in London. It then had the appearance of 
a good-sized bed mattress. 


Tue Crarton Tracrepy.—An inquest has been held on the 
bodies of Eliza Jane Cook, aged twenty-three, and her child, 
Richard Frederick Cook, aged seven months, who were drowned 
in the River Lea at Upper Clapton. Mrs. Cook, in a fit of 
despondency at the failure of her husband, who is in Canada, 
to raise money enough to bring his family, out to him, threw 
both her children into the river and then jumped in herself. 
The elder of the two children, a little girl, was rescued by the 
mother’s sister, who had suspected her intention and followed 
her, but the mother and younger child could not be got out in 
time to save their lives. The jury found that temporary in- 
sanity was the cause of the crime. 

Francr’s GRatitupE To ENGianp.—A correspondent writes 
that a movement has very recently been set on foot to give 
some sort of national expression to the gratitude, widely felt in 
France, for the sympathy and help of England during the late 
troubles, and the movement promises to be thoroughly sueccess- 
ful. M. Henri Legrand, the prime mover of the affair in Paris, 
informs the writer that the shape of the testimonial (or what- 
ever it may be called) will most likely be a quasi-historical 
painting by one of the foremost. French artists, who are even 
now invited to sendin competitive sketches. This picture, to 
be ultimately presented to the British nation, will be accom- 
panied by a monster album, containing the autographs of all the 
leading men of France. 


Nurse CHARGED with Murprr.—A woman named Catherine 
Muir is in custody on the charge of murdering a boy named 
Dunlop Logan. She had.been in the service of the parents of 
the child since his birth and had suckled him. About four 
years and a half ago the parents of the child formed the ac- 
quaintance of a friend of two maiden ladies named M‘Donnell, 
and being about to embark for India, Mr. Logan, whois a 
civil engineer, was induced to put his four children under the 
care of the Misses M’Donnell, the accused Catherine Muir ac- 
companying them. She was extremely attached to all the 
children, and especially to the murdered boy. Uf late it seems 
that some disputes have arisen between the accused and the 
Misses M’Donnell, and she was to have left on the morning of 
Thursday last week. About cight o'clock that morning the 
accused asked the nursemaid to fetch a knife. ‘This the nurse- 
maid did, and when she went up again was horrified ie find the 
deceased lying dead in the bed with his throat cut from ear to 
ear. The woman was immediately apprehended, and at the in. 
quest a verdict of wilful murder was returned against her, 
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Suocxing Murper at Suretps.—A horrible and distressing 
case of child murder occurred at South Shields on Friday morn- 
ing. An unmarried woman, named Elizabeth Scorer, and her two 
children occupied two rooms in Wilson-street. They have been 
suffering from small-pox, and were attended by a nurse named 
Mary Whitfield. About four o’clock in the morning Scorer, who 
had become very ill, told the nurse to take some rest in the 
back room, where her daughter was lying ill. As soon as Whit- 
field left the room and lay down, Scorer got a heavy boiler- 
smith’s hammer out of a closet and struck her son, aged six years, 
several terrific blows on the head, fracturing his skull in six 
places. The fore part of the skull was completely smashed in. 
Medical aid was called in, but the boy died almost immediately. 
The little girl, aged four years, was removed to the fever hospi- 
tal, and a police officer and an extra nurse were left in charge of 
the mother, who is too ill to be removed. 


Sm Jenn Herscurei.—Another of the great representative 
men of the Victorian age has passed away in the person of Sir 
John Herschel. One of the most illustrious philosophers of 
his generation, he was the worthy contemporary of Sir William 
Hamilton and of Alexander von Humboldt. 

Sreatisc Froweers rrom Gravrs.—A young woman named 
Thompson was charged at the Lambeth police-court on Satur- 
day with stealing flowers from the Nunhead Cemetery. She 
was seen coming away from the ground, and was stopped and 
asked if she had got any flowers. She positively denied having 
any, but in an umbrella she carried a quantity of pink and 
white may was found. She then admitted plucking it, expressed 
her regret, and offered to pay the damage. Mr. Ellison fined 
her ds., but as she had no money to pay the fine, the magistrate 
gave her time to pay it. 

Farat Firr.—A young man employed as valet by Mr. 
Walker, barrister, who occupies chambers in the Albany, was 
burned to death in his bedroom early on Sunday morning. A 
gentleman going to bed saw smoke issuing from some cracks in 
the young man’s door, and as soon as it was forced the room 
was found to be in flames, and the occupant dead in the midst 
of them. 


wise she would be killed. They promised to do as she wished, 
and, despite some abuse on the part of the prisoner, set out on 
the way to the police-station, taking the child with them. The 
prisoner was subsequently apprehended and charged with the 
assault. In answer to Serjeant Maynard, of the N Division, 
the child, who looked about eleven, said the prisoner sent her out 
to beg, and beat her because she got bread and butter instead 
of money. She had some slices of bread and butter in her 
hand while she was speaking. She could neither read nor 
write. The prisoner denied the truth of all the child said. It 
was stated that the prisoner had been in custody on a similar 
charge before. In her defence she said the reason for her being 
locked up was that the women wanted to take her child away 
from her. She was ordered to pay a fine of 40s., the alternative 
being a month’s imprisonment with hard labour. 


A Lapy wo woutp Sprax.—A stormy mecting was held on 
Monday night in St. James’s Hall in support of the Permissive 
sill. Sir Walter Trevelyan, Bart., presided. The hall was 
densely crowded, and a considerable number of opponents to 
the Permissive Bill had come to the meeting prepared to sup- 
port an amendment condemning the Bill. ‘The speakers were 
much interrupted throughout the proceedings, and at length 
Mr. C. Stuart Murray came forward to move the amendment. 
The uproar then became greater than ever, and, after speaking 
for a few minutes, Mr. Murray was obliged to sit down. Miss 
Harrict Law then rose to second the amendment, and the 
excitement which then prevailed is described by the reporters by 
such epithets as “ frantic’? and “ ferocious.’”’ Miss Law main- 
tained her ground against a storm of yelling, hooting, and 
uproar, for about three-quarters of an hour, when she was seized 
by the waist and forcibly dragged off the platform. 


A Huspann’s “ Riauts.’’—At Westminster on Tuesday, 
Mrs. Adelaide Fanny Godrich, whose affairs haye been so 
often before the public, applied to Mr. Woolrych for advice. 
She said that in June 1867, her husband stripped her of her 
money, amounting to £49, and jewellery and wearing apparel, 
and she had to wait some weeks before a change of linen wag 
supplied to her. She had since made application for its resto- 


THE ‘““VOWEL” WASHING MACHINE. 


HE inventor of the “ Vowel” washing machines, and also 
of numerous otherappliances appertaining to the laundry, 
tah —a department of our domestic system which, we think, 

may fairly claim Mr. Bradford, of Fleet-street, as its great 
‘reformer ’’—was, we believe, the first maker of any domestic 
machine who had the courage, we might almost say temerity, 
to submit his invention to so critical a test of public opinion as 
a month’s free trial; for this is a test which while conferring 
a decided benefit upon the housekeeping community, would not 
only require in the articles sent out under the system, very 
great merit but merit of that plain practical utilitarian character, 
that would at once commend itself to the commonest of common 
sense always to be found in the washhouse. 


The remarkable success of one of Mr. Bradford’s earlier in= 
ventions, introduced some fourteen years ago, and known almos 
universally as Bradford’s No. 2. Washing Machine, was conclu- 
sive evidence that no mistake had been made by the inventor, 
either in respect to the quality of his machine or his method of 
introducing it to the public. It is, however, to the ‘“ Vowel” 
Washing Machine, introduced by Mr. Bradford after years of 
this trying “monthly experience ”’ against all the obstacles that 
deeply rooted prejudice would naturally oppose to any “new 
fangled”’ article of domestic use that was “ only on trial,” that 
he, as an inventor, is indebted for his real measure of success : 
for it is impossible to conceive, and we write advisedly, any 
machine, and especially a domestic machine, more completely 
successful, or one that, in the hands of ,the least skilful person, 
can accomplish so much with so slight an expenditure of labour 
and materials, so little effort, so little water, so little soap, and 
moreover with so little of the preparation and ceremony gene- 
rally considered inseparable from the weekly or fortnightly 
washing of a moderate sized family. 

The most conclusive evidence of the value of the “ Vowel” 
Washing Machine appears to us, to lie in the simple fact—that 
it is constructed upon a principle that is equally eflicient in the 
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CHASTITY .—(Lrom the Celebrated Lainting by W. i. Fros7, A.R.A.) 


CavTion To THOsE Letting ApAuTMENTS.—At Lambeth, Paul 
de Leon, a Frenchman, was charged before Mr. Ellison with 
plundering various houses where he had taken lodgings. ‘The 
prisoner on Tuesday last week engaged furnished apartments of 
Mrs. Sharp, at 94, Hercules-buildings. From his movements 
she was induced to keep a watch, and remained up all night. 
About 5 o'clock in the morning she heard a noise, and on going 
out by the area-gate she met the prisoner making his exit by 
the front door. She endeavoured to stop him, but he ran away 
and dropped a bag he was carrying. He was ultimately 
captured by a police-constable, and eight skeleton keys were 
found upon him. In his flight he dropped a bag containing a 
timepiece and other articles, and in the passage of the house, 
ready to be removed, was a large bundle containing property of 
the value of £6. On the 12th ult. the prisoner took apartments 
at 12, West-square, and on the following morning decamped, 
and property to the amount of £5 was missing. There were 
several other cases against him. He was remanded. 


A Passtonate Damyman anp “Srpson.”—A dairyman 
named Claydon was charged at Wandsworth with assaulting a 
policeman by throwing a quantity of milk over him. The 
policeman Biggs was off duty with’ some of his brother police- 
men in a public-honse at Battersea, when the defendant who 
had been drinking, entered with his milk. Some person called 
out “Simpson,” and the prisoner threw some milk over the 
people at the bar, some of which fell on the constables. Outside 
the prisoner accused Biggs of being the person who mein out 
«Simpson.”” Biggs denied having done so, and Claydon then 
threw a pint of milk in his face, and afterwards qieros which 
struck the policeman in the corner of the eye and blackened it 
The case was dismissed. i 

A Nice Morner.—At Worship-street on Tuesday, Catherine 
Davis, aged about 35, described as a hawker, was charged with 
assaulting her child. It appeared that on the previous night 
the prisoner went into a public-house in Shoreditch. Shortly 
afterwards she began to beat her girl, who was with her, by 
striking her in the face and on the back. ‘Two women inter- 
posed and took the child from her, and the latter, clinging to 
them, begged them not to let her mother have her, as other- 


ration without success, and as the Divorce Court could not 
interfere in the matter, she wished to know whether the articles 
of jewellery given her in her infancy could not be recovered. 
Mr. Woolrych said he was afraid not, as the property of a 
married woman belonged to the husband. Jn what relation did 
she now stand to Mr. Godrich ? Mrs. Godrich said she was 
his wife. She had cleared her character, and her husband was 
guilty. Her books were invaluable, as she was giving public 
readings. She wished to know if her husband could take the 
proceeds of the readings should she succeed in reaping any 
benefit from them. Mr. Woolrych said he could not, under the 
Married Women’s Property Bill, to which he referred. He 
added that a protection order against him would only apply to 
property acquired since the desertion, if any. Mrs. Godrich 
thanked his Worship and withdrew. 

Tue ATTEMPTED SuricipE By Lovers.—James Pollard and 
Emma Laffar were re-examined at Wandsworth on Friday on 
the charge of attempting to drown themselves in the Long 
Pond, at Clapham Common, on the night of the 4th inst. 
William Francis Laffar, gatekeeper at the Temple, the father 
of the female prisoner, was examined, and produced a letter he 
received through the post on the morning of the 5th instant, of 
which the following is a copy :—“ May 4th, 1871.—Dear father 
and mother, I am tired of my life. James and I have agreed 
to die together, and if you you want to see any more of us, you 
will find us in Clapham Common Pond. As you did not like 
him, I do so. I thought it was the best thing we could do. 
Give my love to all—Emma Larrar. P.S.—If you let James's 
mother know, I shall be thankful.’’ The prisoners were com- 
mitted for trial. 


A Morner anp Turee Cumpren Scatpep.—A lamentable 
accident took place on Friday afternoon, at Kew. A woman 
named Green had been attending an inquest on her husband, 
and called upon a friend to tea. Whilst filling the teapot from 
a large kettle of boiling water the handle of the kettle came off, 
and the mother and her three children were so frightfully 
scalded that but faint hope is entertained of their recovery. 


Tue church of St. Mary-le-Strand, which has recently 


been restored, will be re-opened for service on Sunday next. 


smallest as in the largest-sized machines. This statement may 
appear to others, as it did at first to us, almost incredible, but 
we have scen batches of a dozen shirts thoroughly washed by a 
mere child in a small machine with what appeared to us abso- 
lute case, in from ten to fifteen minutes; and in an adjoining 
steam laundry, we have seen a much larger but similarly con- 
structed machine, driven by steam power, wash upwards of 100 
shirts, the youth in charge having only to run his eye over tho 
clothes as they were being placed in the machine, to decide 
in his own mind whether ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes would 
be sufficient time to wash them thoroughly—that is, without 
the necessity for any further hand rubbing. We have also 
seen perfectly washed, a foul batch of some 80 to 100 hospital 
sheets, in one of these large machines, which after being 
emptied and cleansed—a very necessary operation, which the 
attendant accomplished by the mere movement of a lever, and 
turning of a steam or water valve, in two or three minutes— 
was used to wash another batch, comprising the body linen of all 
the superior officers of one of our largest public institutions, in 
from fifteen to twenty minutes. And we were still further assured 
that the same machine would wash 30 to 40 pairs of muslin 
curtains, and without the possibility of a thread being broken 
or injured in any way; and what is of equal importance, the 
machine never getting out of order. Asa further proof of the 
wonderful perfection to which these machines have been brought, 
we may state that some of them have been working daily in 
the laundry at Norwood for from three to six years, and appear 
little or no worse than when first fixed. 

To some persons this may seem exaggeration, but we would 
advise any of this mind, and indeed all who are intrusted with 
the “ ways and means,” whether it be of the small or large 
family purse—or of those larger,and sometimes looser purses, the 
supplies for which are drawn from benevolent or other sources— 
to inquire into the matter for themselves. If they will make 
application to Messrs, Bradford and Co, whose London offices 
are 63, Fleet-street, and 142, High Holborn, they may have the 
opportunity, and we will add the privilege, of “seeing” and 
“believing,” if indeed they do not at once avail themselves 
of ve “month's free trial’ that is still offered by the 
inventor, 
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General Gleanings. 
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In Great Britain tax is paid on over 11,000,000 dogs. 

A noy of 15 years of age has hanged himself in one of the 
Perth county prison cells. c : 

Tne Boulton and Park trial has ended with a verdict 
of not guilty against all the defendants. , 

TnE Select Committee on Baby Farming met for the 
first time on Monday afternoon. Pere . 

THE Quakers in America haye 65,000 pupils in their 
Sunday schools. J 

Tue King of the Belgians has conferred on Sir John 
Bowring the Star of Grand Officer of the Order of Leopold. 

Tne Grocer says that new potatoes from Lisbon are 
arriving in large quantities and in excellent condition. 

Tur Census in Newfoundland shows the entire popula- 
tion of the island to be 146,536: 37,250 are engaged in catch- 
ing and curing fish. ; 

SEVERAL balloons, with ingenious mechanism for 
dropping proclamations of the Commune, having fallen among 
the troops investing Paris. 

FIFTEEN thousand troops occupy the Bois de Boulogue, 
within 600 yards of the ramparts. ‘The lakes are dried up, and 
utilised as trenches. 


THE value of the sewing machines exported from the 
United States the past quarter is estimated at £450,000. They 
were sent to all parts of the world. 

A Frenctt dwarf now being exhibited in London is nine 
years old, measures scarcely nineteen inches in height, and 
weighs just six pounds. 

THE Reds of Paris have arrested priests and nuns 
an warrants which style them “the servants of a person called 

od.” 

BaynyaM ABBEY CHURCH, built by the Marquess 
Camden in memory of his father, has been opened by the Bishop 
Suffragan of Dover. 

Tue bazaar held last week in aid of the National Hos- 
pital for Consumption at Ventnor, at the Duke of Welling ton’s 
Riding School, Knightsbridge, was most successful. 

THE John Bull says that the petition to the House of 
Lords against the Burials Bill has been signed by upwards of 
1,200 churchwardens. 

BomBay is to be illuminated on the occasion of the 
unveiling of the statue of her Majesty presented by the late 
Guicowar of Baroda. 

An order has been dispatched to England from Canada 
for 600 sparrows. They are specially for the use of the city 
of Montreal. . : 

A GENERAL dietary scale is in preparation by the Poor 
Law Board, which will be uniformly imposed upon the whole 
of the metropolitan workhouses. ’ 

Tue Admiralty has directed that ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern”’ shall in future be issued to Her Majesty’s ships, in 
lieu of the original hymn-book. 

A SECOND landslip occurred at Northwich on Saturday 
evening. It is not at present so scrious as that which occurred 
a few weeks ago, and is not in the same neighbourhood. 

Tne §2nd anniversary of the foundat on of the Royal 
Litcrary Fund was celebrated at the Freemasons’ Tavern on 
Wednesday night, the Bishop of Winchester presiding. 

Tue ‘‘ Paraguayan case,” as it is called in the Scotch 
papers, which had occupied the Court of Session at Edinburgh 
for several days, was concluded on Satuday night. 

Tux late Mr. James Heysham, of Borrahs-hill, Carlisle, has 
bequeathed, by his will, to the Carlisle Town Council the sum 
of £2,000 to form a fund for a public park and recreation ground. 

A FEW days ago a mulatto womin named Madame 
Angelo, terminated the feat of walking 1,000 miles in 1,000 
hours, on the bowling-green connected with the “Saracen’s 
Head” Inn, Tything. 

_ THE price of ostrich feathers at the Cape continues very 
high, Large quantities of feathers are now obtained from male 
birds. “ Ostrich farming ” is largely on the increase, and pro- 
mises to become a most profitable industry. 

Tue Bishop of London will fix an early day for the 
Consecration of the Smithfield Martyrs’ Memorial Church, St. 
John-street, Clerkenwell, which has been delayed until it could 
be opened free of debt. : 

TuE Watchman, the organ of the Wesleyan Methodists, 
has information that the Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen has been 
baptised by a Methodist missionary, and has become a local 
preacher in connection with that community. 

TE death is announced of Dr. Bruce, of Dundee. It 
occurred from the effects, it is supposed, of an overdose of 
chloral hydrate, taken to relieve the pain of a finger which in 
some dissecting operation had been poisoned. 

THERE are four women now living in Europe who 
have been dethroned within the last few years: Sophia, Queen 
of Naples; Carlotta, Empress of Mexico; Isabella, Queen of 
Spain ; and Eugenie, Empress of France. 

_ WE hear from Wick that since Tuesday they have been 
visited by a severe snowstorm, the like of which has not 
been experienced in May in Caithness and Sutherland for many 
years. For about twelve hours there has been an almost cease- 
less fall of snow. 

HE Bombay mail brings the news that a whole caste 
the Nagur Bunia caste—have had to do penance “ for dining 
with a man who had dined with a man who had gone to Eng- 
land.” Their moustaches were shaved off, and those who had 
NO moustaches had their heads shaved. 

HE prolonged illness of Prince Ernest of Saxe-Coburg 

8 given rise to speculation in the duchies of Coburg and 

otha as to his probable successor. ‘‘ The presumptive heir,” 

Says a correspondent of the Volkszeitung, “is Prince Alfred of 

ngland, now twenty-seven years old.” : 

N’ Monday, workmen were employed to demolish the 

ne old large red brick mansion on Brixton-rise, and which, 

Xccording to repute, was once occupicd by Oliver Cromwell. 
Stalin the last specimen of Elizabethan architecture in the 

ality. 

A .AS a proof of the rapid progress of the Roman Catholic 
ath in England, it may be mentioned that in the “ Arch- 
l0cese’’ of Westminster alone the number of “rcligious” 

women is about 700, including at least 500 professed nuns. Of 

ese considerably more than half are engaged, either directly 
or indirectly, in the work of education. 

Coronet HENDERson is stated to have issued an 

order,” inviting the superintendents of the various divisions 
of the metropolitan police to send in the names of pensioners 

Whom they consider suitable for employment by the London 

Se Board “ to look after the gutter children of the mctro- 

THE clock of St John’s, Waterloo-road, which has de- 
Celved unwary travellers on the South Western Railway for a 
long time past, the hands having, it is stated, only moved five 


height was 302 feet, and its largest diameter 32 feet. 


minutes in as many years, is about to be set going. It was 
originally stopped because the parishioners refused a church 
rate. 

Tue Government Bill for confirming a number of pro- 
visional orders which have been made by the Board of Trade 
under the Tramways Act of 1870 sanctions the construction of 
tramways in Holborn, Cannon-street, New Earl-street, Queen 
Victoria-street, Mansion House-street, across London-bridge, 
Southwark-bridge, Blackfriars-bridge, Waterloo-bridge, and in 
various other parts of London and its suburbs. 

At the club of the Opera Comique, in Paris, the other 
night, the subject of discussion was marriage, and it was 
seriously mooted whether it would not be an advantageous 
arrangement to take a wife, like a house, on a lease of three, 
six, or nine years. Several orators argued the point, and it was 
ultimately settled that “the sacrament of marriage is alto- 
gether a foolish, useless, and ridiculous institution.” 

Tue Americans, notwithstanding their democratic in- 
stitutions and principles, have made a great fuss about the 
marriage of the Princess Louise. It is curious to note how 
her Royal Highness is styled by our cousins. One editor speaks 
of her as “the Princess Lorne,” another as the ‘* Marchioness 
Lorne,’”’ while a third—this is a Chicago editor—always calls 
her ‘“ Louisa Lorne.” 

ONE effect of the check on Paris trade has been to 
stimulate enormously the demands on our artificial florists, who 
find a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of hands. 
Large orders for black flowers are daily received from Ger- 
many. English artificial flowers were never so costly ; and at 
no time has more skill and art been displayed in their produc- 
tion and grouping. 

A JOINT-SToCK company, most of whose shareholders 
are substantial and practical Swedish farmers, well acquainted 
with the dairy trade, has been formed in the province of Kast 
Gothland for the purpose of making butter on an extensive 
scale for exportation. They have received so much encourage- 
ment that they are already able to produce 1,000lb. per day. 
Some sample firkins of the company’s butter have been shipped 
as a trial to London, Hull, and other English ports. 

A WoMAN of weak intellect, named Kate Green, who 
had been staying for some weeks with a relative in Derby, early 
on Monday morning threw herself under a train on the Mid- 
land line about four miles from Derby, and was instantly killed. 

In the House of Commons on Monday night, Mr. 
Jacob Bright presented a petition from Madchester and Salford, 
two-thirds of a mile long, and containing nearly 74,000 signa- 
tures, in favour of the Permissive Bill. 

AN uncompromising slave-holder of Tennessee could 
not bring his mind to live in the United States after the aboli- 
tion of slavery. He migrated to Brazil, and became a South 
American citizen ; but, unfortunately for him, became bank- 
rupt, and, in accordance with the laws of that country, his two 
daughters have been sold into slavery to pay his debts. 
strange recompense is sometimes meted out to men. Steps have 
been taken to place the amount of the debt—1,200 dols. in gold 
—in the hands of the father. : ‘ 

THE New York Times states that a solid section cut from 
one of the original “ big trees’ of Calaverous county, California, 
is in New York, on its way toa European museum. Jive men 
were employed 25 days in cutting down this huge tree 7 te 

e 
specimen was cut at a distance of 20 feet from the base. The 
stump Is covered over, and is now used as a ball-room, being so 
large that 32 persons can dance a double cotillon on it and 
leave room for the band and spectators. 

SoclETY was astounded when a year or so ago a South 
London paper submitted certain facts relating to butter derived 
from Thames mud. What will people say to a statement made 
by Mr. Wonfor, a chemist, who, lecturing at the Pavilion at 
Brighton the other evening, referred to the mud-butter ques- 
tion, and said—“ You may be even more astonished to know 
that butter has been made from flint!’’ He added—“I speak 
with authority when I say this, for I have seen a pound of 
‘fine, fresh, dairy butter ’—so called—analysed, and from it was 
taken half a pound of flint!” 

AmonG the most singular accidents on record is one 
which recently occurred in a Massachusetts town. A child, 
while playing with a spool two or three inches long, holding it 
in her mouth, fell from the door-way, the fall forcing the spool 
down her throat far enough to bring the head below the tonsils 
and roots of the tongue, and so completely wedged it into the 
mouth as to render it impossible to withdraw it direct without 
danger of taking the tongue with it. Fortunately, the hole in 
the spool was large enough for the child to breathe through 
until the arrival of the doctor, who, by splitting the spool, was 
able to take it out in pieces, thus saving the little one’s life. 


stusic and the Dram. 
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THE THEATRES, ETC. 


Haymanrket.—The literary fecundity of Mr. H. J. Byron is 
wonderful. Scarcely a month passes but he presents the public 
with some new bantling ; and when we consider that most of 
his pieces are’of fair average merit, as plays go now-a-days ; 
and that, furthermore, he combines in his own person .the 
double attributes of author and actor, the versatility of his 
talents will appear the more striking. One of his latest ven- 
tures was produced at the pretty house in the Haymarket on 
Saturday night, under the title of dn English Gentleman ; or, 
the Squire's Last Shilling, when Mr. Sothern, who sustained 
the principal character, returned, after a long absence, to the 
scene of his ancient triumphs. This piece, described in the 
bills as a “ comedy-drama ’’—whatever that may mean—was 
first brought out at Bristol in the autumn of last year, Mr. 
Byron playing the hero. It soon passed into the hands of Mz. 
Sothern, who has acted in it with great success in the provinces, 
and promises to secure equal favour in the part in London, if 
we may judge from the enthusiastic reception given to the play 
on Saturday. The plot is frail in structure, but the story has 
a good deal of homely interest, and the dialogue is crisp and 
sparkling, albeit slightly disfigured here and there by puns 
and word-torturing fit only for burlesque. ‘The principal 
characters also are vigorously drawn and delicately coloured, 
and the incidents, if not particularly novel in design, are suf- 
ficiently complicated to sustain to the last the interest of the 
audience. Mrs. Chippendale is abundantly amusing as Lady 
Logwood, once a dairymaid, but now the widow of a city 
knight—a full-blown, gorgeously-dressed matron, whose in- 
cessant efforts to obtain an eligible match for her only daughter 
are turned by the actress to very comic account. Polly Gre- 
ville, who at first shows an alarming propensity to “blow up” 
her lover for not marrying her out of hand, mellows, as the 
play proceeds, into a more loveable personage, and is creditably 
played by Miss Amy Roselle. Mr. Chippendale is excellent as 
the miser, and Miss Edith Gwynne as effective as could reason- 
ably be expected in the dolorous character of Rachel Grindrod. 
We can promise a fair measure of success to the piece, not only 


Such - 


for its own sake, but on account of its clever hero, Mr. 
Sothern. 

VaupEvitLE TuEatre.—This house, so long identified with 
the career of that sterling comedy, The Two Roses, now 
accepts Mr. Byron as its writer, and will, we anticipate from the 
event of Saturday night, be regarded tor some months to come 
rather as a home for burlesque than an academy for the up- 
rising of the comedy-writers of the day. A new extravaganza 
by Mr. Byron must be reckoned a very considerable novelty 
indeed, and the production of “The Orange Tree and the 
Humble Bee” will be hailed as a mercy to those who, fattening 
on the rage for burlesque as it existed, now see impending ruin 
closing around, unless a great and successful stroke revive for 
a period the fast-dying popularity of this class of entertain- 
ment. Whether it be too late to avert approaching fate we 
know not; but Mr. Byron’s extravaganza is sufficiently good 
to merit a long run and a warm word of commendation from 
those who of late have seen but too little to commend. The 
author has chosen for his subject a fairy tale by the Countess 
D’ Anois, and so twisted and twirled what he has laid his fanci- 
ful hand uponas almost to disguise the links that bind his story 
to the original. Messrs. Thorne and James appeared to enter 
into and relish their task. Mr. Charles Fenton well backed up 
the pair; and Miss Nelly Power showed her popular charac- 
teristics as Prince Precious. Miss Newton was charmingly 
dressed as the Princess Ada, and played none the less pleasingly. 
A new farce, by I’. Hay, entitled Bubble and Squeak, was 
favourably received as an afterpiece. 

GALLERY oF ILLUsTRATION.—As an addition to the already at- 
tractive programme provided by Mr. and Mrs. German Reed, a 
new musical sketch, by Mr. Corney Grain, forms an agreeable 
conclusion to a pleasing entertainment. ‘This sketch, which is 
after the manner of Mr. John Parry’s descriptive comic songs, 
illustrates a few of the peculiarities of a “Fancy Fair,” given 
for the laudable object of “ providing refuge and support for 
distressed and indigent cats.’ The characteristics of this, and 
other bazaars of a similar nature, are cleverly delineated in a 
series of songs, sketches of character, and humourous remarks; 
and after having given a general idea of the holders of the 
several stalls, and the “things and visitors sold there,” Mr. 
Corney Grain happily imitates a few of the leading personages, 
including a Mr. Augustus Spooner—a poet laureate in futuro, 
with a modest love for Miss Selina Pickering, and a throaty 
tenor voice, liable to crack in the upper register—with other 
characters equally droll ; and each is hit off with amusing in- 
dividuality. Mr. Gilbert’s “Sensation Novel,” which forms 
the carly portion of the evening’s amusement, increases rather 
than diminishes in attraction, and Mr. German Reed’s enter- 
tainment is as pleasant and refined as usual. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, AND ART JOTTINGS. 


TuErE were 2,500 “ rejected ”’ pictures at the Royal Academy 
this year. 

A cory of the first edition of Burns’s Poems, published in 
Kilmarnock, 1786, brought 17/. at an auction in Glasgow tho 
other day. 


Mapame Axzont will sing in “The Messiah” on the 22nd inst., 
in St. James’s Hall, the other vocalists being Mdlle. Tictjens, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Foli. 


A NEw drama, entitled Shadows, from the pen of Sir Charles 
L. Young, Bart., will be produced at.a morning performance at 
the Princess’s Theatre on Saturday, the 27th inst. 


Mr. Cueyauier will exhibit at the Crystal Palace his water- 
colour drawings illustrating the tour of the Duke of Edinburgh 
in India, Ceylon, Australia, and New Zealand. 


Mr. Henry A. Isaacs has purchased the statue of the Princess 
of Wales, by Mr. C. E. Van Deubosch, now in the International 
Exhibition, for prescntation to the City of London. 


Ons of the most prolific of novel-writers is Louise Miihlbach 
who has just laid before the reading public of Germany the one 
hundred and first volume of her novels. 

TuaLBERG was buried at Naples with great pomp. Two 
military bands joined in the procession, and the orations delivered 
over the grave moved the mourners to tears. 

Ar the Princess’s theatre old comedies of a genuine type are 
being re-produced, the “ Clandestine Marriage” being the first 
of the series. 


Mrs. Dauncey MAsxkEtu gave a capital entertainment at St. 
George’s-hall on Thursday evening last week, consisting of 
dramatic recitals, combined with operetta, 


Two statues are being executed by Mr. E. W. Wyon, for tho 
Hall of the Drapers’ Company, one of Edward IIL., in whoso 
reign the Company was incorporated, and the other of Queen 
Philippa, identified with English cloth manufactures. 


Mr. Sypney Axspor commences a series of readings from the 
works of Dickens. Each reading will give, in the author’s own 
words, a full account of some well-known work, and will be 
accompanied by a recitation of the more striking scenes or 
personages. 

Tue Commitee who have conducted the musical performances 
in Victoria Park during the past fifteen years, announce that 
the season will commence on Sunday next, the performance to 
commence at 5.30 pm. ‘The band is supported by voluntary 
contributions, hire of seats, and sale of programs. 

Ture serious illness of M. Auber, the composer, was announced 
some days ago. On Monday the Paris telegrams reported his 
death. He was eighty-nine years of age, having been born in 
1782 at Caen. He was not, however, of Norman descent ; his 
parents were resident in Paris, but were making a tour in the 
north when their son was born. 


Mr. J. Faxp’s new picture, “The Statute or Hiring Fair.” 
which was intended for the Royal Academy, but was not 
finished in time for admission, is now on view at the Scotch 
Gallery, Pall-mall. Leaving the province of domestic pathos, 
heretofore his favorite haunt, the artist has ventured in the 
present work upon a subject of a more cheerful character. The 
scene is the rugged street of a Highland village, whither the 
fair has attracted a considerable crowd. 


American travellers commonly write a chapter on the 
Shakers, and we are all familiar with their ascetic and laborious 
lives, but of their peculiar theology and opinions we know 
little. This ignorance Elder Evans, of Mount Lebanon, 18 
anxious to remove, and towards that end is preparing to publish 
his Autobiography and other works on Shakerism 1 this 
country. ; a 

Tere are cleven hundred and seventy-eight bea pray 
drawings in this year’s Academy, against a thousan : eao Theno 
five last year, and eleven hundred and forty-one 1m ~ "0° 

: shee than in either of the 
are fewer pieces of sculpture this year Pri Loui 
: aie A 1 House. Princess Louise, 
previous exhibitions in Burlington ech patho edistin= 
Count Gleichen, and Lord Hardinge were g. 

uished amateurs jn 1869; last year Count Gleichen, Lord 

Haniaee and Sir Rober Collier, the Attorney-General ; this 


year, again, the same gentlemen. 
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Che Merry How, 


(From Punch.) 


QuaKER’s ConunpruM.—Friend, I would know from thee 
when doth a deaf man recover his lost faculty by a trip down 
the river? Dost thou giveit up? Thoudost; then I will tell 
thee: When he goeth to Gravesend and Erith. Good ay, 
friend. 

Sruptz Appirion.—New Governess: “ Why are you staring 
so intently, Blanche, dear?” Blanche: “I was trying to 
count the freckles on your face, Miss Sandypole, but I can’t!” 

Latest Ratrway Marvet.—Gent.: “I say, porter, when 
does the next train start?”’ Jrish porter: “The next train! 
Sure, the nixt train has gone tin minutes ago.” 


(From Fw.) 


“Tur War Orrice (S)canpiz.”’—That with which some 
gentlemen have burnt their fingers! 

Extremes meet. People who come to high words frequently 
indulge in low expressions. 

Near tue Cuvscu.—(Sunday morning, Master Sid watching 
folks to church.)—Sid (to mamma): “TI say, ma, what lots of 
wicked people there must be living about here.” Mamma: 
“Why, dear?” Sid: “Because so many of them go to 
church.”” Mamma: But if they go to church they are good 
people!” Sid: “Oh, I always thought it was only naughty 
people that wanted to go there!” 


Dirths, AMarviages, any Deaths. - 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate cf 2s, 6d. each,] 


BIRTHS, 

On the 13th instant, at Dublin, the wife of Major Cordner, R.A., ofa 
son. . : 

On the 15th instant, at Alexandra-road, Kilburn, the wife of Mr. A. J. 
Grant. of a son. 

On the 14th instant, at the Manor House, Portslade, Sussex, Mrs. Arthur 
Walker, of a son. 

MARRIAGES: 

On the 16th instant at St. Peter’s, Eaton-square, by the Rev. James Leigh 
Joynes and the Rev. Robert S. Tabor, Quintin Hogg, Esq., youngest son of 
Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart., tu Alice, eldest daughter of William Graham, 
Esq , M.P. for Glasgow. 

On the 16th instant, at the parish church, Clapham, by the Rev. H. 
Lewis, vicar of Stowmarket, Captain Charles John Walter, Bengal Staff 
Corps, second son of O. C. Walter, Esq., of Broadstairs, to Annie, eldest 
surviving daughter of J. C. Parrott, Esq., of the Common, Clapham. 


DEATAS. 


On the 13th instant, at Bradford-on-Avon, Phillis, only daughter of J. 
W. Applegate, Esq., aged thirty-sevea. 

On the 15th instant, at 59, Brompton-crescent, South Kensington, Mr. 
James Campbell, aged sixty-six. 


“J had been several days suffering from diarrhoea, accom- 
panied with intense pain, when a fellow-traveller recommended 
to me so strongly Davis's Pain Killer that I tried it, and got 
instant relief, and I can do no better than recommend it as 
strongly to any so. Hy. J. Noonz (Clement and Co.), Burton-on- 


‘Trent, Nov., 1858.—To Perxny Ann Son,” 


Hottoway’s OINTMENT AND Pitis.—Trying Temperatures.— 

The sudden changes of weather sadly derange the general 
health, Affections of the threat and chest are now found in 
every household, and the quickest means of cure are Holloway’s 
renowned remedies. They prevent congestion, inflammation, 
bronchitis, hoarseness, diptheria, and cough. This soothing 
ointment only requires, to be well rubbed twice a day on the 
external skin, covering the affected part, to effect an immediate 
and marked improvement in all the symptoms of disease. Both 
Ointment and Pills are devoid of danger. Both are compounds 
of the finest balsams intimately allied by nature, and accurately 
combined by art. They conduce to restoration and cure with 
unfailing certainty. 
_ Tur ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD Starcu, which they will find to be far superior to 
any starch for dressing laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all 
laundries, from the cottage to the palace, and when once tried 
is found to be indispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch, 
see that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted for 
the sake of extra profits. 


Breaxrast—Eprs’s CocoA—GRaTEFUL AND CoMFORTING.— 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful ap- 
plication of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” —Civil 
Service Gazette. Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Each packet is labelled—James Eprs and Co., Homceopathic 
Chemists, London. Also, makers of Epps’s Cacaoine, a very 


MARK YOUR LINEN WITH A STENCIL PLATE. 
JERRY and Co. 


Are manufacturing Stencil Plates at the following Prices: Initial Plates, two 
>, letters, Gd.; monogram, from ls.; name, one line, Is ; two lines, 1s. 6d.; three 
lines, °s.; headings for post cards, 1d. per l-tter ; moveable alphab-ts, 2s. 6d. to 8s. 5 
moveable numbers, ls. 6d. to 23. 6d. All other Stencil Plates at equaily low prices. 
A liberal di-count to the trade. 


3, Cheapside. The Pecilotechnicon, 355, Strand. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LINEN. 
PERRY & CO.’S PATENT ANILINE MARKING INK IS A PERFECT DYE. 


Requires only to be mixed with water, and used with a stecl pen or stencil plate. 
Price ls. per Box, with initial plates. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND CHEMISTS. 


WHOLESALE, 37, RED LION SQUARE; 3, CHEAPSIDE; 
PCECILOTECHNICON, 355, STRAND. 


RE-OPENING OF PARIS. 
TAMAR INDIEN 


May be obtained as usual of Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, London, and all chemists. 


This delicious Medicated Lozenge is prescribed by Drs. Tarprev and Betty, and other 
eminent Physicians, as the Specific Remedy for 


CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, BILE, HEMORRHOIDS, &c. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Government stamped. : 


THE ULSTER CROQUED SUITS, 


FROM 


AND THE 


42s. 


TO 


63s. 


DESIGNED 


BY 


BENJAMIN; 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 72, PICCADILLY, W. LONDON, 


Are Made to Order from 
SCOTCH AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEEDS, CHEVIOTS, AND ANGOLAS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF PATTERN AND COLOUR. 
N.B. — These Suits are equally adapted for Shooting, Cricketing, Boating, Fishing, Touring, or the Seaside, 
a eee heehee ah a A RR Pe a ad he ee eee 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Eare and Ccmfort ever intro- 
duced tor Removing Invalids, being fitted up 
with the PatEnr NoIskLEss W HEELS, and the 
New Tubular Air-Beds, may be engaged, on 
Moderate Terms, for any j »urney. 


H. & J. READING, 


COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-sT., LaNGHAM-PL. 
Also u» good a-sortment of New and Second- 
hand Broughams and other Carriages for Sale 
or on Hire. 


—_ | A ~ ——— 


Tw 


THE MAGIC SOAP—SAPOLINE. 


A pure white Soap, at same Price as yellow Unequalled for the Nursery, the Bath, or the Washtub. It 
softens flannels, fixes the colours of printed fabrics, removes tar or paint from the hands or clothes, and is 
guaranteed to 


SAVE FULL ONE HALF THE TIME AND TROUBLE IN THE LAUNDRY. 
Mrs. Treavwiy, Exeter, Honiton Point Lace Maker to Her Majesty. says: ‘I have used it for a consider- 
able time for my vERY FINEST LACE. It possesses greater cleansing power than any soap I have ever used,” 


Sent carriage paid to any railway-station in England; 4 cwt.,, 10s.; 4 cwt., 183, 6d.; 1 cwt., or four } cwts. 
to same address, 35s. 6d., on receipt of a Post office Order on Derby. 


SOLE MAKERS, 


GARD, SON, AND CO., BREASTON, DERBY. 


thin beverage for evening use. 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.'S 
DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINES 


ARE MANUFACTURED 


SPECIALLY FOR FAMILY USF, PRODUCING A BEAUTIFUL LOCK 
STITCH ALIKE ON BOTH SIDES OF THE MATERIAL. 


They hem, braid, bind, and quilt; are very light to use, steady by their 
Weight, and are, as near as possible, NOUISELESS Thei- mecharism is 
so sim le that purchasers can easily work them by rferring to tue in- 
structi ns forwarded with the machine. CATALOGUES and SAMPLES 
POsT FREE. 


TOUWORK BYUHAN Diirersrsrtttsrtcterceretesrtestteestertceteeerc rer! £3 15 
ON ST<ND, BY HAND OR FOOT, £5 5s, £6 6s. £8. and £10 O 
0) 


REGISTERED MACHINES, Spool or Shuttle,3Y HAND ...... £4 4 
DITTO, D.TTO, BY HAND OR FOOT............ £51 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES (1846), 
1 & 2, Cheapside, and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, London. 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SPRING. 


Z SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


Have recently made several favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular pri. ces. ecial 
«ttention is invited to the following :— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 23p. ro 1+. 114p. per Yarn. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLOUR, 6s. 11p. To 21s. 


SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 6p. rer Yann. 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 


DUNN & HEWETI’S 
COCOA AND MILK 


(Registered), 


PREPARED WITH 


NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 
Manufactory: LONDON, 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


’ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Apvice To Invatips.—If you wish to obtain quiet refresaing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain and 
anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media and revulate 
the circulating system of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. 
COLLIS BROWNE (late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODVNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases— Diptheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE arts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 


From Lord Francis Conyneuam, Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 
‘Lord Francis ConyNcnAmM, who this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Co_turis Brownk’s Chlorodyne 
from Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent 
at once to the above address.”? 


TrapE Marx. 


“Earl Russell communicated t» the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s 


Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfally, and that the onLy remedy of any service 
was CHLORODYNE.”’—See Lancet, December 1, 1864. 


CAUTION.—REWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CavTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Contis BrowNr was, undoubtedly, the 
inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which the 
regretted to say had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. 
Sold in bottles at Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each. None is genuine without the words, ‘‘ DI. J. COLLTS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-st., Bloomsbury, London’ 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS. AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 


For damp weather, 2ls. Kid double-soled Boots, 
lfs. 6d. Velvet flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. Velvet 
Slippers, 3s. 6d.  Il'ustrated catalogues post-free, 
with notice -f convenient arrangements for Country 
Residents. THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford. 
street, London. 


N ADAME TUSSAUD’S.—Portrait 

Models of H.I.M. the Emperor of Germany, 
H.I.H. Prince Frederick William, Count Von Bismarck, 
Count Von Moltke, and other Celebrites of the War, 
are now added. Admission, One Shilling. Children 
under Ten Years of Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, 
Sixpence. Open from Ten in the Morning till Ten at 
Night. 


a a a ret ern cnn eee 
fQ\EETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years 
with Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Gros- 
venor-sjuare) supnlies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which 
cannot be surrassed for use, comfort, appearance, and 
durability. Painless treatment guaranteed through- 
out, as with all other operations; and all consultations 
free. Terms most moderate. ; 
N.B.—Any name of zest med ee or three 
rs, and repairs effected whilst waiting. 
sont ome pally until Fight, at 27, NEW BOND- 
STREET. See his Treatise, which is well worthy of 
perus-1, free for two stamps. 


nh a ih De i TE a  F 
YPANISH FLY is the acting ingre- 
dient in ALFX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, 
which speedily thickens the Hair, 2s 6d.; sent by post 
for 54 stamps.—Hair Dye, 3x. 64. ; Face Powder, ls. 
ALEX, ROSS, 248, High Hol-orn (opposite Day and 
Martin’s), 


Holborn, London.—ALEX. RO?%S'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 
5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d.; sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 
Had of any Chemi-ts. ALEXANDER ROSS’S “ Toilet 
M+gazine.’”? monthly, 1s. 


UBL1’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH. 
—A Cure for (NDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVER COMPLAI\sTS: 
removing all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckies, and re- 
storing to the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, 
healthy, and blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 
lls., 4s. 6d., 2s. 9d., and small size 1s. 13d. each by 
Barclay, Farringdon-street; Butler, 4, Cheap-ide: 
Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 38, Old 
Change; and all Chemi-ts. Any siz» sent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Chrisp- 

street, Poplar, London, E. 

LOOK vO YOUR TEETA. 


N R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans) Sur- 


g20n-Tentist, continues to SUPPLY his cele— 
brated ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vuleanised base, 
at 5s. a tooth and £2 103. aset. These teeth are more 
natural, comfortable, and durable than any yet pro- 
duced, and are self-a hesive.—42, Judd-street, near 
King’s-cross and Fuston-square.—Consnltation Free. 


TNHE WONDER of the AGE.— 

No false hair need be worn by ladies who will 
save their hair taken from thir comb and brush, and 
send them by post toMr. MANTEL, Artist in Hair, 
High-street, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, who wili mike 
them into tails, plaits, &c., at one-third the cost of 
false hair, 


May 20, 1871.] 
GQ HADOW PICTURES for CHIL- 


‘DREN.—GREAT ENJOYMENT for the JUVE- 
NILES.—Simply cut away the BLACK portion of the 
design, and then hold the picture between the light and 


the wall, and the SHADOW IS PRODUCED. Six. 


large sheets, containing a great variety of amusing 
designs, post free tor 26 stams.—JOHN JERRARD, 
172, Fleet-street, London. 


OARD AND EDUCATION. —A 


CLERGY MAN’S WIFE is desirous of receiving 
TWO or THREE YOUNG LADIES to share in the 
studies of her own daugkters.—Every attention pald 


to home comfirts, and a first-class education will, 
be imparted Remuneration not so much an object as: 


companionship, —Addres:, Mrs. D., 73, Ship-street, 
Brighton. 


EAUTY WITHOUT PAINT.---A 


Natur] Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash 
off, ani warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. 
Free for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73 
TuEoLBaLps-RoAD, HouBorn, W.C. 


Atak 

ORIENTAL ROSE 
CKEAM, extracted from the 
Choicest rose - leaves, re- 
moves scum, strenghthens 
andiu partsa gloss ( without 
the use of pomades) to the 
hair,and prevent’s baldness, 
even restoring the growthin 
many cases which appear 
hope ess.—Soid by all che- 
mists in bottl sat }g.,2s. 6d., 
end 5s, each.— WILLIAM 
MATHER, 14 Bath-street, 
Newgate - street, London, 
E.C.; 19, Hanging Ditch and 
106, Chester - read, Man- 
chester. 


(Established 40 years.) 


QTANTON'S Celebrated COUGH 


PILi S are universally acknowledged to be the | 


best for the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma In- 
fluenza, Bronchitis, Consumption, and ali other diseas«s 
of the Chest and Lungs.—W. MATHER, 14, Bath- 
street, Newgate-street, London; and 109, Ches er- 
mane Manchester. In boxes at 1s, ]4d. and 2s. 9d. 
each. = 

Cavution.—‘* W. MATHER, Chester-road, Manches- 
ter,’ on the Government stamp r und every box. 

Sent post free tor 16 Stamps. 


ATHER’S ROYAL BALSAMIC 


PLAISTERS (as suoplied to the Army and 
Navy and Scutari Hospital-).—Soid by all chemists at 
ld.,' 2d., 4d., 6d., and 8d. each. Caution: Every 
plaister has the proprietor’s signature, trade-mark, and 
address on the back. 


N ATHER’S IMPROVED IN- 


FANT’S’ FEEDING BOTTLES, with EARTH- 
ENWARE FIPTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, 
and universally admitted to be the most simple, 
cleanly, and durable.—Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 
1s., ls. 6d., and 2s. each. 


COCKLE'’s ANTIBILIOUS PILULS. 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT. 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d.. and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


- These Pillls consist of a careful and peculiar ad- 
mixture of the best and mildest vegetable aperients 
with the pure extract of the flowers of the camomile. 
They will be found a most efficacious remedy for de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, and for torpid action 
of the liver and bowels, which produce indigestion and 
the several varieties of bilious and liver complaints. 
They speedily remove the irritation and feverish state 
of the stomach, allay spasms, correct the morbid con- 
dition of the liver and organs subservient to digestion, 
promote a due and healthy secretion of bile, and re- 
lieve the constitution of all gouty matter and other 
impurities, which, by circulating in the blood, must in- 
juriously affect the action of the kidneys ; thus by re- 
moving the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. To 
thoss who indulge in the luxuries of the table, these 
Pills will prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in 
their action, unless they meet with an unusual quan- 
tity of acrid bile, and acid matter in the stomach and 
bowels. To Europeans, on their arrival in India or 
China, they are recommended as a preservative against 
the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical climates. ‘Their 
occasional use, if combined with the strictest attention 
to diet, will be frequently found to remove at once, by 
their influence over the secr: tions, that congestive and 
unhealthy condition of the liver which is so often the 
earliest antecedent of severe febrile and constitutional 
disturbance. It must be understood that these Pills 
are not recommended as containing any newor dan- 
gerously active ingredients ; on the coutrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkuble simplicity of combina- 
tion, and whatever merit they may be found to possess 
depends as much upon the selection of pure drugs, 
and the unusual labour and attention bestowed upon 
their subsequent preparation, as upon the acknow- 
ledged peculiarity of their composition. They are not 
recommended as a panacea, nor are they adapted 
to all complaints ; but as a mild and efficacious ape- 
rient and tonic in the various forms of indigestion, it 
will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to state tnat 
they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate or atmospheric altrrations, with 
an extraordinary degree of success for upwards of 
seventy years. This celebraied family aperient may 
be hid throughout the United Kingdom in boxes at 
Is. 1}d.. 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s., as well as in India, 
China, New Zealand, and the Australian colonies. 


(GoCRCES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE 
In Boxes at 13. 134., 28. Od, 4s 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 23. 9d., 48. 6d., and lls, 


OCKLE’S ANTIBLLIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Tn Poxes at Is. 13d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 


LLVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


TO MOTHERS!!! 
Ds: NAPIER’S SOOTHING 


POWDERS, a sate, mild, and ¢ ffective remedy, 
for all the Ailments incident to Ch.ldren, trom infancy 
to twelve years of age. ts 


They are the same as prescribed daily by the most . 


eminent and «x serienced physicians, and, except under 
some very pecu lar circumstances, nothing better could 
po-sibly be given. 

Sod in packets, 1s. 13d., post free for the same 
amount in stamps, from the Depot, 75, Allen-road, 
Stuke Newington; and of all chemists. 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN Days 


BY 
DR. NAPIER’S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!! 
Prices as above. 


THE LADY’S- OWN PAPER. 


London International Exhibition, 1871. 


THE CRANE KNITTER. 


A Family 
Knitting 


Machine 


iw p 
Hy Sei Aiirywe tense 


Simple in Construction and Manipulation, well adapted for the use of Industrial Institutions, 
and equally 


CAPABLE OF PERFORMING EVERY KIND OF FANCY KNITTING. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. ; 

THE “ TIMES.”—To possess a Knitting Machine, and to know how to use it, is to possess a little mine o 
wealth’? : : at ‘ ; 

THE **M:RNING POST.”— An American invention of great genius. For simplicity of manipulation and 
cheapness the Crane Knitting Machine excels all others.” K th . ; 

“JOHN BULL.’—“ The Crane Knitter is likely to become as popular as the Sewing Machine. It isa marvellous 
contrivance and so simple in its manipulation.” b : ; : ; 

“ COURT CIKCULAR.”— Tre Crane Knitter is now admitted to be the greatest mechanical invention of the 
day. Itis capable of performing every kind of fancy work.” : : irs 

“ QUEEN.”—‘: The Crane Knitting Machine possesses a combination of simplicity of arrangement and exten- 
sive range of a; plication. In form and principle of construction it supersedes ail others submitted to us 
for examination.”’ : Pas é 

“ LADY’S OWN PAPE R.’—“ Mechanical Mechanism is now perfected in the Crane Knitting machine, and for 
beauty of construction aud simplicity of manipula ion, it supersedes all others submitted for public 
examination.’’ > . » ; kere i pare 

“ENGLISH CHURCHMAN.’'—“ We have been privileged in witnessing the Crane Knitting Machine, which is 
of most ingenious contrivance, and capable of working all kindg oi fancy and course knitting. For excel- 


lency and ingenuity it excels all others.” 


Wholesale English Agent, W- BULL, at the Sewing and Knitting Machine Depot, 447, STRAND (OPPOSITE 
CHARING-CROSS RAILWAY TATION), where the Machine may be seen in operation and tested. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 84.,2s., 2s. 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 23. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King Willam-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market 


town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.— Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


LIONEL & ALFRED PYKE, 


SOLE 
INVENTORS & MANUFACTURERS. 


See Opinions of the Press. 
The 


Only Imitation that is 
EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO 
REAL GOLD. 


AGENTS, 153, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


oo! 
Se TANUFACTORY, 32, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN. 


poy 


FOWLER AND SHEPPARD’S BAY RUM. 


All should use this charming WASH. It Cleanses and 
Cools the Head, prevents Scurf, promotes the Growth of the 
Hair, and prevent it turning grey in a marvellous degree. 
For Children it is invaluable; no Nursery or Toilet should 
be without it. As a Lotion it surpasses Eau de Cologne or 


Toilet Vinegar. 


SOLE PRUPRIETORS, 
FOWLER AND SHEPPARD, 


: CHEMISTS, 
\\s 51, HOLLYWOOD ROAD, WEST BROMPTON, 
i AND 36, ELGIN-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL. 


In Bottles, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., and 4s, 6d. each. 4s. 6d. Bottles 
free to all Railway Stations. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR — 
_TIC-DOLOUREUX, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, TOOTHACHE, 
¥ RHEUMATISM, AND ALL NERVE PAINS, 
Prepared by Lratax & Ross, Homepathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, corner of Doct»rs’-commons, and 9, Vere-street, W.; and 
Sold vy all Patent Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d., ls. 9d., and 2s. 9d. 


per bottle. ? 
The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


EXTERNALLY, 


“4 new journal in which he who feels the pinch of the taxgatherer will find a fund of solid 
well-digested information.’’—LuLoyp’s WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Now Ready, the May Number of 


THE TAXPAPER, 


A HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY REVIEW OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
NATIONAL AND LOCAL, TAXATION. : 


SELECTIONS FROM CONTENTS. 


Mr. Lowe’s Buncer. Mr. J. G. Hussarp on Our Fryancran 


TEMPERANCE BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, Poticy. 
TncoME-TAX ABATEMENTS, Tue Licensine Brix, 
Locat TAXATION. Marcues. 

How tHe Taxpaper GREW. REVIEWS. 


Crvit List PEnsIons. CoRRESPONDENCE, 


Proressor Fawcett oN PAUPERISM. 
Price Sixpence. Annual Subscription (Post Free), Six Shillings. 


PUBLISHED BY MARSHALL AND SONS, 125, FLEET STREET, LONDON, AND 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, 
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THE LIBRARY. 
Horder and Stoughtows List, 


Now ready, price ls, 


YOUNG MEN and MAIDENS, A 
Pastoral for tae Times. By J. BALDWIN 
BROWN, B.A., Author of “The Home Life,” &c. 


MODEL WOMEN. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, : Author of ** Self-Made 
Men,” &. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, ds. 


ANTIDOTE to the ‘‘GATES AJAR,”” 
By J.S. W. Fourth Edition, Is., cloth. 


THE FAMILY: Its Duties, Joys, and 
Sorroxs. By Count A. DE GASPARIN. Hard- 
somely bound, 7s. 6d., cloth. 

THE LATE DEAN ALFORD'S LAST WORK. 


TRUTH and TRUST: Lessons of the 
War. Third Edition, 2s, €d., handsomely bound. 


THE KING'S DAUGHTERS; or, 


Words on Work to Educated Women, By ANNIE 
HARWOOD. 2s. 6d. 


WOMEN’S PART IN EDUCATION. 


THE EDUCATION of the HEART: 
Womau’s Best Work. By Mre. ELuIS, Author 
of Tue Women of England,” &c. 3s. 6d. 


THE DaILY PRAYER BI0K, 
tor the Use of Families, wita Additional Prayers 
for Speci:t Occasions. Enuited by JOHN 
STOUGHION, D.D. 5s. clotu; or morecco 
antique, iUs. 6d. 


TALES FOR FAMILY READING. 


THE BalRNs: A Tale of Scottish 
Life in Can da. By the Author of ‘Christie 
Redfern’s ‘'roubles.’? Second Edition, 5s., hand- 
somely bound, 


VESTINA’S MARTYRDOM: AStory 
of the Catacombs. By EMMA RAYMOND PItI- 
MAN. 7s. 6d. 

“Vestina’s history is full of touching beauty 
througnout.’'—Standard. 


TALES of OLD OCEAN. By Licut, 
Cc. Rk. LOW. Illustrated. second Edition, 53. 


THE BEGGARS; or, The Founders 
of the Dutch Republic. A Tale. By J. B. DE 
LIEFDE. Second dition, 5s. 


WALTER’S ESCAPE; or, The Cap- 
ture of Breda. A Story of the Netherlands. by 
thesame Author. ‘'welve Illustrations. ¢s. 6d. 


MADELEINE'S TRIAL, and other 
Stories. By Mme. DE PRESSENSE. Four Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


SERMONS from the STUDIO. 


Stories Illustrative of Art andits Religious Teach- 
ings. By MARIE SIBREE. 7s. Gd., gilt edges. 


PRIEST and NUN: A Story of 
Convent Life. By the Author of ‘Almost a 
Nun,’ &c, Hight illuswations. Second Edition, 
7s. 6d, 


London: Hopprr and Sroveuton, 27, Paternoster- 
row. 


Just published. 
WN AX KROMER: A Story of the 


Siege of Strasbourg. By the Author of 
“ Jessica’s First Prayer.’’ Uniform with “ Little 
Meg’s Children,” ‘‘ Alone in London,” &c. 1s, 6d. 
boards. : 


Tue Reticiovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster-row 5 
164, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 


Just published. Price 6d., limp cloth; 9d. cloth 
boards. 


sf (ee THE DOCTOR COMES, and 
HOW to HELP HIM. By GEORGE H. HOPE, 
M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 


‘‘This is one of the most useful little manuals we 
have seen fora longtime, It treats of almost every 
medical or surgical emergency that can arise, and 
gives good and sensible advice, without flattering the 
reader with the hope of dispensing altogether with 
professional assistance. We can heartily commend 
it.”’—Echo. 

“Tt should find a place in every house in the king- 
dom, rich or poor.”’—London Mirror. 

ReEticious Tract Socinry, 56, Paternoster-row; 164, 
Piccadiily. Sold by all Bookselleis. 


BEST BOOK ON BIRD-KEEPING, 
Price 1s., post-free 28 half-penny stamps. 


IRD - KEEPING. A Practical 


Guide for the Management of Cage Birds. By 
the author of ‘‘Home Pets,’’ Illustrated, and cou- 
taining general descriptions of Birds of Prey, Owls, 
Crow Tribe, Thruso ‘Tribe, Warblers, ‘litmice, 
Wagtails, Pipits, Larks, +inches, Parrots, Coves, &e, 

“© We have tested the directions given for the treat~ 
ment of canaries, linnets, &c., and, having fonnd them 
most useful, can heartily recommend the book to 
others.’’—Illustrated Times. 

F. Warne and Co., Bedford-street, Covent-garden, 


A LL SHEET MUSIC at HALF the 
MARKED PRICE, post free—both their own 
and the publicaticns of other houses. Payment may 
be made in postage stamps. 
London: Roserr Cocks anp Co., New Burlington- 
street. 


EETHOVEN’S SIX FAVOURITE 


WALTZES for the Pianoforte. Edited and 
fingered by GEO. F. WEST. Six books, 38s. cach; 
fre by post at half-price. ‘As might be expec«d 
from Mr. West, th: se charming Waltzes are carefully 
edited, and are well fingered, wherever such a pr cess 
is needful to guide the student, and they should be in 
the hands of all classes of musicians, if it were only to 
show what exquisite things real art can accomplish, 
even in so triv.al a matter as guiding the steps of a 
dancer.’’—Vide the Midland Counties Herald. 


OW AT THY FEET.—New Sacred 
Song. Words by REA. Music by Miss M. 
LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss).—‘‘The melody herein 
3s sweet and flowing; it is replete w.th beauty, and, 
sung with expression, it cannot fail to raise hoy wee 
pirations.—Vide Brighton Gazette. 38.5 free by p 
at half-price. 


HIME AGAIN, BEAUTIFUL 

/ BELLS. Transcribed for the getorls by 

BRINLEY RICHARDS. Very easy, 4s. ; free by post 

at half-price. ‘‘ The style of this qe must 

render this favourite melody a greater favourite than 
ever.’’— Vide Porismouth ae 2 

: Published only by Ropert Cocks Anp Co, 

sen NeW Burlingten-street. Order eve:ywhere, : 
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GARROULD 


E and §=R. 
e respectfully invite an inspection of their NEW 
SPRING GOODS. 

SILKS, MANTLES, DRESSES, ROBES. 
READY MADE SKIRTS and COSTUMES. 
This splendid collection of Novelties 
comprises one of the 
Largest, cheapest, und most fashionable Stocks 

in London. 


i and R. GARROULD’S 
e GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
Every Description of 
DEEP and COMPLIMENTARY 
MOURNING 
Ready for immediate use. 


Orders to any extent executed on the 
shertest notice. 


2 and R. GARROULD, 


150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, Edgware-road; 
and 57 and 58, Queen-street, London, W. 


ILKS FROM FRANCE. — TWO 
THOUSAND DRESSES at 22s. Gd. each, con- 
taining an abundant quantity. They are fashionab'e, 
plain colours, brocaded and twilled, made of bright 
silk, with a small portion of wool, ju:t sufficient to 
make the fabric excellent for wear. Rich Silks, in 
Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 31s. 6d.,40s., and 45s. Black 
Gros Grains, Glacés, and Cords, made of bright Italian 
Silk, with a warranty for wear, wide width, at 3s. 63d. 
per yard. Japanese Silks, richest in quality of silk, 
at 2s. Gid. the yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY ard CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. S.E. 
ALADINE CLOTH for 
DRESSES and COSTUMES, 27in. wide, ten 
yards fur 12s. 6d. The material is very fine, firm, and 
seft, anl one of the latest specimens of exquisite 
French taste. Colours are mauve, silver, brown, 
buff, green, slate, blue, lavender, &e.: the tints are 
perfect, such as hitherto have only been pr: duced in 
articles of si'k; of the same fabric, nice new dresses, 
at 7s. 6d., ts. 9d., and 10s. 94, This being sacrificed 
property, it is selling rapidly. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth Hose, Westminster-bridge, S.E. 


1 eee K’S 
AeINs: POWDER 
HS BEEN AWARDED 
f ee GOLD MEDALS 
OR its SUPERIORITY over all 


others. 


M AKES Breap, Pastry, Puppines, 
&e., 


| eect and WHOLESOME. 
GoLp in ld. and 2d. PACKETS. 
At*? 6d. and 1s. PATENT BOXES. 


TO LADIES OF FASHION. 
LADY who has had great experience 


in getting up Ladies’ and Children’s Hair, is in 
ossers'on of an infallible METHOD to make the 
AIR CURL as soon as applied, imparting exquisite 
beauty and keeping it wavy, soft, glossy, and in curl 
in all weathers, even if it Las no tendency to do so. 
The cost will be Id. per week, and one application will 
be successful. Materials and directions sent free for 
14 stamps. 
Address, Miss A. M., Mr. Savill’s, Bookseller, Dun- 
mow, Ess°x. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. — 


Established forty ycars, as the most agrerable 
and effectual Preservative to the Tceth and Gums.— 
Sold universally in pots at ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. None 
genvine unless signed JEWSBURY and BROWN 
Manchester. 7 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


SF ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 


LITHIA, 
AND FOR GOUT, 
LITHIA AND POTASS, 


Corks BRANDED “R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,’’ ard 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. Ectis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta-street, Cayenaish-square. 


CROQUET. 


The most elegant adornment to the Lawn, and pro- 
tection to the players, is the 


NEW LAWN TENT, 
MADE BY 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
Write for particulars, or sce the Tent as erected. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT, 


CoMPLETEZ WITH Tabix £3 10s, 


No outside lines. 


MANUFACTURED LY 


aera O.B LNis; 


Sixteen years with the late 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
228, OLD KENT-ROAD, 
LONDON. 
TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROQMS FOR HIRE. 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


D/O ae 


(THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER), 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


ewing MacuiINnes. 


In addition to our Two Specialities, 
the “ROYAL” ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “FLEET” ANCHOR, 
£3 €s. (Single Thread), the Largest 
and = Best 
SEWING MACHINES in 
will be found in our NEW SHOW 
ROOMS. 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


pa ES 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, AND CO., 
210a, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 


azarae (J) 


General Collection of 


London 


mee utat kel 


The only really Silent Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine on the Rotating Hook principle. 
DRT LT ITT OYA 7) ) “LA SILENCIEUSE” hems, fells, frills, tucks, 
LA 5 I LE N C | FE U 5 i Bo ee caiie femmediearatand taares ross 

6 GUINEAS. THREE GOLD ONES. gratis. 
“GERMANIA” DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


trims, binds, braids, cords, hems, sewing Jace 
PRICE FROM FORTY MEDALS AND pectuses snd Samples Post Free. Instructions 
including more extras than any other, £4 10s. 


Cavrion : -Only such Machines as are marked Pollack, Schmidt, § Co. are genuine and Warranted, 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY 
and the NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


THE SHAKESPEAR HAND MACHINE, £4 4s. 


WHEELER and WILSON. AGENORA, 
GROVER and BAKER. GUELPH. 


QUEEN MAB. 


HOWE (Elias, jun.). 
TOM HOOD. 


WILLCOX and GIBBS. 


EXCELSIOR. CLEOPATRA. 
WEED. GERMANIA. 
BRITANNIA. OCTAGON. 

LA STLENCIEUSE. ALEXANDRA. 
IMPERIAL. ROYAL ANCHOR. 
BELGRAVIA. AMERICAN. 
WANZER, Etc. WEIR, Ere. 


SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any particular machine, impartially recom 
mend the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer this GUARANTEE to 
their customers. Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, 
for any other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH AND C0,, 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


(FOUR DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET.) 


ENGERT * ROLFE, 
LONDON FELT WORKS, 


BARCHESTER SIREET, POPLAR NEW TOWN, LONDON, E. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


1d. eccrine ROOFING eae 1d. 
Per Square Foot. (INODOROUS BITUMEN FELTS Per Square Foot. 


HAIR FELT FOR COVERING SIEAM BOILERS, PIPES, &c., 
or for Lining Roofs, made in Long Lengths, by 3ft. wide, or in Sheets, 34in. by 20in, 


SHEATHING FELTS,|Brown . . . . - 32in. by 20in., 2}d. per Sheet. 
long lengths, by 32 inches wide, Black ... .- . 82in. by 20in., 2d. ditto. 


FIBROUS ASPHALTE, 


FOR FOUNDATION WALLS, TO PREVENT DAMP FROM RISING. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 


With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 


BRILLIANCY, BEAUTY, AND DURABILITY. 


They are of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dregs, and 
for the wear of all, JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible. 


JOUSIEY. Gs cS O.N: o BAGH: 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, matervally affected their 
supply of these Goods and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


76—77, CHEAPSIDE, 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rate 
> European Companies. 


[May 20, 1871. 
GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 


SYMON’SSEWING MACHINES. 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to under- 
stand, and use by hand, or by the foot lightly and 
almost imperceptibly swinging on the 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and 
graceful attitude of body. 


FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 


beauty _and strength of stitch, on the widest range of 
work, simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS?’ 
MACHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were 
awarded the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing 
Machines at the International Exhibition, and the 
highest Price in two other Exhibitions also. 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand ............60 oa. £3 Lbs. 

Litto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand... £5 5s. 


Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIAR8-ROAD, 
LONDON: 


THE BRIDGEPORT KNITTING 
MACHINE. 


Makes Stocking complete from top to toe, including 
perfect heel, without taking stocking from machine. 
Price £9 complete. On elegant Stand. 


THE AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE. 


Knits 20,000 Stitch's a minute, and Twelve different 
Fancy Stitches. Price 5 Guineas. Send for Prospectus, 
FORBES, BROTHERS, & Co., 

Sole Agents for Britain, 

40, UNION STREET, GLASGOW, 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


FOR 


THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 

Manufactured so'ely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen Victoria Works, Graham- 
street, Birmingham. Drawings and particulars for- 
warded on application. 


SAUCE. 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 


A Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
' Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


{ To avoid which, see the names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 


i ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
\ SAUCE. 


Agents—CrossE & BLacKwBLL, London, 
and Sold by all Dealers in Sauces through- 
out the world. 


LPTON’S 
PURIF 
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Are warranted not to contain a siugle particle of 
Mercury or any other Mineral Substance, but to con- 
sist entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved 
their value in thousands of instances in diseases of 
the Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys ; and in 
all Skin complaints arc one of the best medisines 
known. 

Sold in boxes ‘price 7}d., 13s. 1d., and 2s. 9d. each, 
by G. WnreLpron and Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, London ; and may be of all Chemists and Me- 
dicine Vendors. Sent free on receipt of 3, 14, or 33 
stamps. 


OR THE PRESERVATION OF 
THE TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICA- 
TION of the BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHIT & 
ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for ita 
elegance; its aroma, its detersive, astringent, and 
antiseptic powers. It removes from the Teeth all 
extraneous deposit, renders adhesive spongy gums 
prevents Toothache, and arrests decav. ls., 2s. 6d., 
and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manafuctured only by 
POND, BROTHEES, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 
Sian nena a 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W SITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUBS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring 80 
hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much eace and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during 
sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the 
Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the 
hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, l6g., 2ls., 26s. Gd., and 3ls. 6d. Post- 
age, 1d. 

Double Truss, 3ls. €d., 428. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 
Is. 8d. 

‘An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 


1s 10d. 
. Post-office Orders to be made payable, JOHN 


WHITE, Post-office, Picadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made 

is recommended by the Faculty as being pecu- 

liarly elastic and compressible, and the best invention 

for giving efficient and permanent support jn all cases 

of WEAKNESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE 

VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, 

and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary 

stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. and 16s. each. 
Postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, 
London. 
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